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At Rest 


NELLIE C. MAGENNIS 


She sleeps—my lady sleeps. 
The kine wind slowly home through pastures green, 
The sunset’s glow lights up} with wondrous sheen— 
The quiet sea—the shore—the rocky steep. 

My lady sleeps. 


She sleeps—my lady sleeps! 
Far on—a discord from a broken string. 
The harp, whose tones oft breathed of drifting spring— 
Lies close to bud and blossom. 
Ivy creeps, where soft she sleeps. 


She sleeps—my lady sleeps. 

God’s breath has crushed the winter’s ice and snow. 

Its frozen sleep is voiced in brooklet’s flow: 

And earth, with spring’s soft Kisses wakes and weeps. 
My lady sleeps. 


She sleeps. My lady sleeps. 

No more tomorrows, for the tired feet 

Have dropped earth’s sandals. Every note so sweet 

Is folded in the cross that Calvary’s summit keeps. 
My lady sleeps. 


She sleeps—my lady sleeps! 

The moon is cloudless in her silver flow. 

The night winds call forever—soft and low. 

Pale memory watches o’er her grave, and weeps. 
My lady sleeps. 


The Road 


CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


Down fled the road into a deep dark glade, 
Then up it climbed, until the hill was won: 
So is Life’s way—though often in the shade— 
It, too, will rise at last to meet blue sky and sun. 
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Keep the Home Fires Burning 


Zeal for the missions is one of the characteristics 
of the age in which we live. Apostolic souls are 
laboring earnestly for the mission cause. Great prep- 
arations are in progress for the success of the missions, 
the young are enkindled with a desire for the mission 
field, many are preparing to sacrifice the ties which 
bind them to home and country that they may devote 
their lives to the conversion of the heathens. Early 
this month the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade — 
an organization that in the few years of its existence 
has grown by leaps and bounds — meets in convention 
at Notre Dame. 

Until recently America has been looked upon as a 
mission country. We have now, however, begun to 
stand on our own feet, and we are growing enthusiastic 
about the missions in foreign lands. While this is 
most laudable and gratifying we must not forget to 
keep the home fires burning. As charity begins at 
home, we must not overlook our Indian and Negro 
missions, which in the past have unfortunately claimed 
so little of our attention. Many thousands of Indians 
and Negroes in our very midst are begging for mis- 
sionaries and for the light of faith. We can come to 
their aid and should do so. There are, it is true, 
some struggling missionaries in the field, but in many 
instances they are practically alone and unaided. In 
order to keep the light of faith burning even dimly 
they must beg continually for the funds that they need. 
This should not be. 

But money is not the only requisite for the missions; 
prayer is needed too. Each and everyone who has 
the missions at heart would do well to become a member 
of the International Eucharistic League for the union 
of Christendom, an organization that prays with the 
Savior “that all may be one.” The threefold purpose 
of the League is (1) union and harmony among all 
Catholics, (2) the return to the Church of all non- 
Catholics,(3) the conversion of all non-Christians. To 
attain this grand object members of the League are 


requested to make a brief offering each day, also to 
offer up an occasional Holy Communion received and 
Mass heard. There are no other obligations. Join 
the League now and help the missions by your prayers 
and other good works. Apply to Rev. Benedict Brown, 
O. S. B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


A Wandering Editor 


When editor-in-chief, managing editor, preof reader, 
make-up man, secretary, typist, rejecter of manuscripts, 
etc., etc., are all vested in one and the same man, the 
poor boob has but little chance to leave his sanctum 
even for a short time to exchange views with fellow 
editors, or to get fresh ideas. — The Convention of 
the Catholic Press Association, which met at Indian- 
apolis on June 29 and 30, gave ye scribe an opportunity 
to sally forth and get a whiff of “foreign” air. 

At Cincinnati, whither business called us, Father 
Forest McGee, O. F. M., the genial editor of the St. 
Anthony Messenger, welcomed us, editor and assistant 
business manager, to his sanctum. Father Roman, 
business manager of the Messenger, a real live wire, 
conducted us through his well equipped office. The 
“Wise Man’s Corner” was not open for inspection on 
the morning of our visit. 


The Convention at Indianapolis was quite a success. 
The program was carried out as planned. The papers, 
addresses, and discussions were of interest to editor 
and business manager alike. This was, we believe, the 
most successful convention that has been held by the 
cC.P.A. F. W. Harvey, Jr., of the Extension Magazine, 
who had served the Association as President, was 
reelected by acclamation. Hoosier hospitality, as man- 
ifested at the State — was appreciated by all 
the delegates. 

From Indianapolis the writer went to Chicago on his 
way to the West for a few days’ visit with mother 
and sister, neither of whom had seen him since the 
summer of 1914. A delay of one day was made at 
Belmond, Iowa, where the editor first saw both the 
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light of day and the light of faith. Here he offered 
up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. At Royal, Nebraska, 
mother and sister were patiently waiting for the 
arrival of the prodigal. A week spent at the mill on 
the swift-flowing Verdigris amid wood-decked hills 
recalled boyhood’s happy days. As the church is far 
from home, Mass was offered up each morning in the 
“front room.” The few remaining neighbors of thirty- 
some years ago extended the glad hand. 


A pleasant surprise lay in store for the traveler. 
Just before his contemplated departure for the Hoosier 
state two of his former pupils, now Benedictine mis- 
sionaries on the near-by Sioux reservation, Fathers 
Sylvester and Justin, came to steer the course of his 
journey northward instead of eastward. A few hours’ 
ride over hill and dale brought us to the flourishing 
mission of Marty, S. D. At Fort Niobrara, where we 
crossed over the Missouri River to Runningwater, S. D., 
a “flivver”’ with an Indiana license was on the ferry 
boat with us. Marty owes its existence to the zeal 
and constant efforts of Father Sylvester together with 
the faithful cooperation ef the many who have contrib- 
uted towards the mission. Every contributor has just 
reason to feel proud of having enabled the good mis- 
sioner to accomplish so much in so short a time. He 
still has much to do and needs the continued co-opera- 
tion of friends. At the time of our visit a fireproof 
school building of brick and tile was in course of con- 
struction. ‘The walls were two stories above the base- 
ment. Another building that was under roof, one story 
over a basement, will contain four large class rooms 
and ample recreation halls. A home has been built 
for the missionary; the interior of the neat frame 
church was being painted and tinted. Three Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament have charge of the school. 
It is a little less than marvelous what has been ac- 
complished in the space of two years. A special cam- 
paign is now on to complete the work undertaken. The 
blessing of God surely rests on the mission at Marty. 
An Indian Congress was scheduled to be held on July 
21, 22, 23, 24. We regretted that time would not 
permit our participating, but the August number of 
THE GRAIL was awaiting our return. 

From Marty Father Justin piloted his faithful 
Chevrolet in a northwesterly direction to Stephan, S. D., 
where the pioneer Benedictine missionary of South Da- 
kota, F. Pius, has charge of an Indian school. On July 
14 we went some thirty miles farther on the reservation 
to Big Bend, where Father Justin has a neat little 
church for the Catholic Indians. The corner on the 
Gospel side, near the altar, is curtained off to serve 
as confessional. Here the missionary sits on a nail 
keg to listen to the faults of his simple people. Ye 
editor was privileged to celebrate the late Mass and 
distribute Holy Communion to the Indians. During 
the Mass these children of the prairie sang -sacred 
hymns in their native tongue. The services closed 
with “God of Might” in the Dakota language. The 
Sioux Indians of the present day appear to be an 
unassuming, child-like race with great reverence and 
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respect for the priest, in whom they have the greatest 
confidence. They are not noisy and boisterous like 
many of their white neighbors, but quiet and have 
little to say. This was very noticeable as they drove 
up to church and sat quietly in their wagons without 
appearing to take heed of anyone else. When it was 
time for Mass to begin, they went noiselessly into 
church. They were not eager to leave church at the 
Communion or after the blessing, but waited to join 
in the “Te Deum” which they sang after the Mass. 
Would that there were more missionaries and more 
abundant means for bringing all these simple people 
to the knowledge of God and the practice of religion. 

On the return trip to Indiana a day was spent at 
Woonsocket, S. D., which the editor left twenty-nine 
years ago. It was there that he served as printer’s 
devil. Since those days a large parochial school has 
been erected, also a splendid church, both of brick. 
These two buildings are monuments to the zeal of the 
Eudist Fathers. The interior of the church is one of 
the most artistic it has been our privilege to see. The 
builders of church and school have returned to Canada, 
but they have been succeeded by Rev. Joseph Duffy, 
formerly of Indianapolis. In the old frame church, 
which is now used as a hall, the writer offered his 
first solemn High Mass in June 1905. It was there, 
too, that he was confirmed by Bishop Marty, first abbot 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey and first bishop of Dakota 
Territory. — A few hours spent with the Benedictine 
Fathers at Conception, Missouri, with a short visit 
to the renowned chapel of the Benedictine Sisters at 
Clyde, in the same neighborhood, where the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed day and night for adoration, 
brought a memorable trip crowded with events to a 
happy termination. 

At the time of our trip the country through which 
we passed, if you except the bare prairies on the 
reservations — and they were green — looked like one 
vast garden that gave promise of an abundant harvest. 
Scattered here and there are splendid highways paved 
with concrete or covered with gravel. Many other 
highways are either contemplated or under construction. 


All Right? All Right! 


When I came to this country not so long ago, relates 
a priest of our acquaintance, I was determined to learn 
English at once. The first term I could clearly make 
out was “All right.” I heard it 999 times a day on 
board the steamer that brought me to America. I did 
not only hear it, but used it. 

As soon as I had set my foot upon American soil, and 
an official had examined me and my pocketbook, I asked 
him respectfully: “All right?” He said smilingly: “All 
right!” 

I walked through the hall, shook hands with a coun- 
tryman and somebody stepped on my foot. He said some- 
thing, presumably by way of apology. I said: “All 
right!” My countryman looked at me with surprise 
and respect. 

I walked out of the hall, saw several trains waiting 
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and showed my ticket to a man. He inspected it 
carefully and pointed out the direction. I said thank- 
fully: “All right!” He said: “All right!” 

I arrived in Chicago. The depot was crowded. I 
found shelter behind a truck loaded high with baggage. 
There I lighted my last cigar. All of a sudden I heard 
a warning, “All right!” I jumped aside in time and 
shouted “All right!” Two Negroes pushed the truck 
forward. When I had to cross a street, I waited until 
the traffic cop cried his “All right,” then I stepped 
ahead, lifted my hat and said politely, “All right.” 

With a hundred other “All rights” I found my uncle’s 
house, where I intended to stay, and a hearty welcome 
greeted me there. After supper my uncle asked me: 
“Na, wie gehts denn daheim?” I said of course, “All 
right!” and he nearly fell over. Then he slapped me 
on the shoulder and said, “You’re all right!” 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


HiLary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 











The First of the Ten 


“Thou shalt not have strange gods before Me.” 

When we learned the ten Commandments in school, 
most of us thought and, no doubt, still think that this 
first command has little meaning nowadays, except 
for the Chinese and other idolatrous nations. It was, 
indeed, given to the Jews of old; and the prophets of 
God had trouble enough in their efforts to keep alive 
the worship of the one true God among them. 

However, if you consider the meaning to be deduced 
from this commandment, you must agree with me that 
even in our so-called Christian countries there is 
special need of stressing this divine prohibition. What 
does it mean to worship false gods? It means to 
treat them with the hoffor due to God alone, to recognize 
them as supreme beings, to look to them as the center 
of your existence, to serve them with all the energies 
of body and soul. 

Having all this in mind, open up your daily paper, 
your popular magazine, your organ of current litera- 
ture, which is the daily soul-food of multitudes of 
people. Are they not devoted from cover to cover to 
business, material success, sports, pleasure, and love? 


What does this mean but that the one aim and center - 


of the life of these people is nothing, absolutely nothing, 
but business or pleasure? Their body and soul, their 
days and nights are immolated on the altar of these 
favored deities. To them they offer a sacrifice as 
sincere and whole-hearted as ever offered by pagans 
to their gods. It is their religion, sacred and holy, 
practised with the ritual and ceremonial of convention, 
with as much seriousness, intensity, and fierce con- 
stance as any zealot of old ever paid his meed of wor- 
ship. I often think that those words of Christ: “You 
cannot serve God and Mammon” have a powerful mes- 
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sage in our present age. They tell us plainly that men 
can, and surely now they do, worship Mammon. They 
tell us that men do place before the true God, gods 
many and false, and pay them the worship and devotion 
of their whole lives. 

But oh how vapid this religion must become. Full 
though the money coffers be and sated the body with 
pleasure, how empty is the heart that yearns at bottom 
for the Infinite, and is denied it. Do but watch them 
in their futile search for satisfaction, and you will 
know that the first commandment even now in life 
has its sanction in man’s nature. 


The Parental Rod—Its Use and Abuse 

To my notion, the word most suitable with which to 
characterize some parents’ methods, is not exactly 
foolish nor criminal nor monstrous, but just silly. 
When we think of the tremendous consequences for 
society that their manner of raising children may have, 
we must often be brought to question the mental caliber 
of not a few. 

First of all, I do not wish to say that all old-fashioned 
methods are the best. Neither do I say, by any means, 
that all new notions are better than the old. But I 
do wish to say that even when the old methods are 
the best, there may be many foolhardy mistakes made 
in their application. 

There is the matter of the rod, or switch, or cowhide, 
or the more gentle slipper. Its use has the approval 
of long-headed parents, antedating even the ancient 
days when the axiom of sparing the rod and spoiling 
the child was promulgated by the wisdom of God in 
holy Scripture. How silly are the ideas of many 
parents in this regard nowadays. Some punish only 
in outbursts of anger or bad humor—that is silly. 
Some whip the child for certain offenses and pass over 
others equally grave—that is sillier. Some relegate 
the switch to the attic as a hideous relic of dark ages, 
and resort to the modern absurdity of “moral suasion” 
—that is sillier still. Others, finally, whether out of 
softheadedness or softheartedness or pure soul-lazinéss, 
have given up the idea of any coercion whatever, and 
meekly allow the child to riot in its own wilfulness— 
that is above all the silliest. It is also morally mon- 
strous and criminal. 

Parents, if you would save yourselves and your 
children, you should neither lay aside the rod nor be 
silly in its use. To effect that which the punishment 
should effect, the child should first be taught the law 
he must obey, and then he should learn by real, tangible, 
and personal experience that when this law has been 
certainly broken, there will follow a sure and consistent 
punishment, not out of passion or disfavor, but from 
an earnest desire on the parents’ part to correct the 
child and make him better. Thus will he gain a whole- 
some fear for all disobedience, and be encouraged to- 
wards that which is upright. 


During the present epicemic of bigotry, of anti- 
Catholic, and pro Ku Klux activities now pervading our 
own Indiana, wherein all the antiquated threadbare 
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‘calumnies are again concocted and served steaming 
hot from the nether regions, I cannot help going back 
to St. Justin’s wonderful Apology to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, and repeating his words, as true now 
as they then were: those especially in which he de- 
manded from the Emperor a just judgment for the 
Christians, saying that they should be punished and 
persecuted for actual offenses, not for those that have 
foundation in hearsay; that they deserve no punish- 
ment because of their patriotism, their purity of morals, 
and the practice of their worship; and that their per- 
secution is only to be attributed to the work of the 
evil spirits. If our present persecutors can, by sound 
arguments, overthrow these firm foundations of the 
Church of God, then the words of Christ to St. Peter 
shall have lost their prophetic value. 


I have these excellent words from an exchange: We 
are of the opinion that some of our Catholics, who are 
absorbed in the snobbish pursuit of social climbing, 
would feel some little twinge of conscience on reading 
the following few lines, which appeared in the Western 
Christian Advocate, a Methodist publication: “A Roman 
Catholic home can be quickly known upon entering it 
by seeing some emblem of their faith in a conspicuous 
place. It may be a crucifix or a painting of the bleed- 
ing heart of Christ or some reference to the Virgin 
Mary.” Does “a Roman Catholic home” differ from 
“the home of a Roman Catholic’? See if you can 
tell the difference by the pictures and other ornaments 
that decorate the walls of your home. 


The Good People 


Louise A. DORAN 


Listen, don’t you hear it 
Far beneath our feet, 
Music of the Good Folk 
Faint and elfin sweet? 
Don’t you see the fairy rath 
Green, as eye can meet 
Circling ’round the hollow oak, 
Trod by dainty feet? 


There’s a crumpled red cap 
Tossed by elfin gay; 
Here’s a wee shillalah 
Cut from hawthorn gray; 
See the tiny hammer 
Of the cobbler-fay, 
Dropped by him at cock-crow 
As they fled away. 


When the moon is rising, 
Far down in the glen, 
You can see them scramble 

Forth from cleft and den; 
Rushlights in the marshes, 
Glowworms in the fen, 

Laugh on midnight revels 
Of the little men. 
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The Assumption 
(A Phantasy) 


KATE AYERS ROBERT 


Can there be a sight more lonely, 
In this world or any other, 

Than a group of little children 

In a home without a mother? 
Jesus even could not bear it, 
When he planned his coming here, 
And his first thought after Eden 
Was of his own Mother dear. 


Christmas night no song of angels, 
Nothing under heaven’s blue, 

Did he find to hold such comfort 

As his Mother’s arms so true. 

All the thirty years and over 

Grief or gladness that they knew, 
Mother’s heart and arms were ready 
Loving service still to do. 


When from earth to heaven ascending, 
On the mountain side He drew 

Loyal hearts, their presence lending, 
Don’t we find His Mother too? 

So it happened once in heaven 

"Mid the children wandering through, 
Jesus heard a baby whisper— 

“Wish she’d come real soon, don’t you?” 


Then He saw the cherub faces 

Gazing earthward all aglow, 

Knew that childish hearts were wanting 
Mother-love and comfort so— 

Hark! Throughout the heavenly mansions 
Sounds a voice—the choirs lean 

To catch the words— “Ye angel spirits! 
Make ye ready for your Queen!” 


We can never know the grandeur 

Of the work by angels done, 

As the throne for Jesus’ Mother 
Seraphs builded next her Son; 

Now see Gabriel and the children 
Hastening earthward, errand-bound, 
Then with MARY, soul and body, 
Heavenward rising from the ground! 


*Till before the mighty Father 

Kneels the Daughter, Mother, Spouse, 
Alleluia’s and Hail Mary’s! 

Heavenly legions now arouse! 

Earth again is left in darkness, 
Heaven has now its joys complete, 
Since the forms of angel children 
Nestle near their Mother sweet. 


We should feel a day incomplete, even our busiest 
day, if we had not made some act of reparation to our 
sacramental God.—Faber. 
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Vocation Talks 
FATHER NORBERT, O. S. B. 


As the pleasant months of vacatiorr time roll 
along the thoughts of many a boy wander occa- 
sionally to the more serious side of life. Per- 
haps he has just graduated from the grades and 
is beginning to realize that God has destined 
him for some particular walk in life. The great 
question comes to his mind: “What shall I be?” 
This question must be answered sooner or later. 
To be thrown about wildly on the sea of life 
without any special port or haven in view can 
be little more than a life of misery. 

Every boy can answer thisall-important ques- 
tion safely and satisfactorily by taking recourse 
to prayer and to the advice of a prudent man, 
perhaps of one’s confessor. The deciding of 
the question is an important step but if he 
will only allow the Holy Spirit to work in a 
heart which is willing to do what God wills he 
will find that the seeming mountainlike propor- 
tions of the task will dwindle to almost nothing. 

Above all every young man is to be advised 
to aim high. High aims in this matter are 
nothing but a manifestation of the inclination 
of the will to serve God in a whole-hearted way. 

James thinks he would like to devote his 
life to the service of God. He has a fascination 
for the priesthood but is uncertain whether God 
has called him to this state of life. To James 
we say that he should not expect God in some 
extraordinary way to make him feel certain 
about his vocation, but that he can reach cer- 
tainty only by following certain signs. Let 
him bear in mind that he can never grow to 
be absolutely certain. . 

There are four signs, which, if present, war- 
rant a vocation to the priesthood, viz: 

1. He must be in good health. 

2. He must have ordinarily good talent and 
be willing to study. 

8. He-must have a good character (ordina- 
rily good). 

4. He must desire to become a priest from 
a good motive, e. g., to save his soul or to save 
the souls of others. 

If all these signs are to be found in James 
he is as sure as anyone can expect to be that 
he has a call from God to be a priest and should 
make an effort to carry out his noble desire as 
soon as possible. 

Across the street from James lives John who 
besides having in himself all of the above signs, 
desires to give himself to the service of God in 
the most complete way. 

Well, John, your desire seems to give evi- 
dence of a vocation to the religious life. A 
religious priest is one who consecrates himself 
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to the service of God in a special way by taking 
the three vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. If God has implanted in you a desire to 
give yourself to Him in this manner, you may 
rest assured that it will not be difficult for 
you to do so. Religious priests by leading a 
life of poverty, chastity and obedience prove to 
the world that it is possible to find the greatest 
happiness without enjoying the riches and 
pleasures of the world. Read what some of the 
— saints have to say about the religious 
ife:— 

St. Bernard: The religious life is the fairest 
flower in the garden of the Church; A spar-~ 
kling jewel in the midst of her treasures. 


St. Bernard: It is a terrestial Paradise 
made by the hand of God Himself, in order that 
man may lead in it a blissful life. Your pro- 
fession is almost sublime; it is higher than 
the heavens; it is equal to that of the angels. 

St. Laurence Justinian: Religion is the gate 
of heaven. To be a religious is a sign that one 
is already chosen to be companion of the saints. 

Our Lord says: There is no man that hath 
left house, or parents, or brethren for the 
Kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive 
much more in this present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. 


“Life is very short, and the world to come 
already dawns upon us. Choose boldly a life 
devoted to Christ.” 


“When Eternity is at stake, no efforts are 
too great.” 

“Hell is full of souls who have said: ‘Later 
on, later on.’ Death arrived and they were 
lost.” 


N.B. Any young man who desires to become 
a religious in the Order of St. Benedict, will, 
upon proper recommendation, be gladly re- 
ceived at St. Meinrad Abbey as a Student of the 
Order. If the applicant’s circumstances are 
such that he cannot pay for his board and 
tuition, at least in part, while making his stud- 
ies, board and tuition will be given him free. 
Write at once. Address: . 

St. Meinrad Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Consecration 
Fr. PLactpus KLeEpPt, O. S. B. 
“Hoe est enim Corpus Meum,’.... 
Sing with me a glad “Te Deum.” 
Bread is gone; from priest-cleft skies 
Christ now on the corporal lies. 
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An Inspiration 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S.°B. ° 


ATHER, I had a grand inspiration the other 

day,” explained Mayor Dorey of Roxbury 
who had called to see Father Gilbert. “I pro- 
posed to convert the whole city into a park, but 
there was such an uproar and storm of protests 
that the matter was dropped then and there.” 

“Of what avail,” asked Father Gilbert, with 
a roguish twinkle in his eye, “is an inspiration 
that cannot be carried out? I know a source 
of inspiration that can show results, one that 
affords not only fine ideas but gives the where- 
withal to make them a reality.” 

“That sounds good, but it’s a secret, I pre- 
sume.” 

“No, no! You have a perfect} 
right ‘to be initiated into its| 
mysteries. But you must give| 
it a personal trial.” 

“Well, Father, what is the] 
nature ‘of the inspiration to] 
which you refer? I have no} 
doubt that it may be of some| 
service to me too.” 

“Did you hear of the question- 
naire that was given to the stu- 
dents at the University of Notre 
Dame a few years ago?” 

“At the time that we went into 
the war? I had to fill out one 
of those myself.” 

“No, this was a list of ques- 
tions asking the students to 
relate their experiences with re- 
gard to frequent communion.” 

“What was the result?” 

“The experiences of more than 
three hundred students, all fre- 
quent communicants, 
down in their replies, prove that the Holy Eu- 
charist, often received, gave these young men 
more than mere ideas. They were, indeed, 
ideas accompanied by the power of execution, 
the ability to do.” 

“In what way, if it’s a fair question? . 

“This you may gather from their own words. 
Here are a few of the answers they gave: ‘Dai- 
ly Communion,’ replied one, ‘gives one power to 
say no when tempted.’ ‘When discouraged or 
disheartened,’ said another, ‘I instinctively turn 
to Holy Communion as practically my only re- 
lief.’ Still others made the following notewor- 
thy replies: ‘Frequent Communion has made 
me more truthful ;—Holy Communion keeps me 
closer to God, prevents me from using profane 
language and telling bad stories ;—frequent 









Communion has helped me to overcome dis- 
couragement that used to prevent success in 
my classes. I found that daily Communion is 
the only means of overcoming the dangerous 
temptations with which I am afflicted ;—fre- 
quent Communion has made it easier for me 
to raise my thoughts to God. This elevation 
of mind makes sin repugnant. I have been 
much impressed by the fact that at Notre Dame 
the best athletes and best students are all fre- 
quent communicants ;—through frequent Com- 
munion I have greatly strengthened the weak 
points in my character ;—since receiving Holy 
Communion every day I have 
greater success in my classes 
and am stronger physically.’ 
These and many more like them 
jare surely splendid arguments 
in favor of frequent Commun- 
ion.” 

“I quite agree with you, yet 
it seems to me that the state- 
ments are all rather too general.” 

“They can hardly be called 
general because they are expe- 
i riences of. individuals. However, 
if you must have particular 
instances, perhaps this one is 
more to the point. Several years 
ago a rich merchant in one of 
our large cities was indifferent 
to his religious duties and quite 
hostile to every practice of piety 
His two daughters were placed 
in a very good boarding school 
where they received a_ solid 
education. Upon the death of 


as set THE BREAD OF THE STRONG his wife, the merchant sent 


for the elder daughter, a girl of sixteen, that 
she might superintend the household. The 
young girl remained loyal to her practices of 
piety, but she had to conceal them from her 
father so as not to arouse his anger. One 
morning he chanced to meet her returning from 
Mass. He asked her whether she had been to 
Holy Communion. 

“ *Yes, indeed, Father,’ ‘and I 
prayed for you.’ 

“ ‘Do you go to Holy Communion often?’ the 
father inquired further. 

“ “Oh, yes! I have that happiness often, very 
often. It is from Holy Communion that I get 
the strength for my daily duties and especially 
to be to you all that I ought to be towards you.’ 

“The father reflected for a moment with 


she replied, 
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bent head. Then, raising his eyes, which were 
full of tears, he folded his daughter to his 
breast and said in a low voice: 

“ ‘My child, how happy I am to have a 
daughter like you.’ 

“From that hour on the father was a changed 
man and his conversion was complete.” 

“Father, if my daughter were to give me 
such an answer, I would press her to my heart 
and kiss the lips that spoke such words of 
grace. But after all, doesn’t a child owe its 
parents that kind of love with or without Com- 
munion?” 

“Granted that it does, there is, however, a 
vast difference between what a child ought to 
do and what it really accomplishes. It needs 
a resource whence it can draw the necessary 
strength to be to its parents all that it should 
be to them. This is the case all the more when 
the parents themselves place difficulties in the 
way of the fulfillment of this duty. Now this 
resource is Holy Communion. It makes heroes 
of those who receive it as it did of this dutiful 
daughter. It serves the same purpose in other 
circumstances of life more trying even than 
those in this case. In this connection I should 
like to mention also another incident, one that 
shows the faith of a savage. 

“One evening a skiff landed on the coast of 
one of the Oceanic islands. A savage, only 
recently converted to Christianity, stepped 
ashore and made his way to the rude hut that 
served as a dweling for the Bishop. 

“ ‘Father,’ he said to the Bishop, ‘I had a 
wife and six children. They were all in the 
boat with me.. A tempest arose and the waves 
swallowed them up in spite of my efforts and 
my love, and God knows that I loved them. I 
was the only one cast by the waves upon the 
beach. I am alone. Do you understand me, 
Father? I am alone in the world and in tears. 
My wife and six children went down in the 
waters, the sea devoured them. I need to be 
strong, Father, to live alone. I have come 
three hundred miles to get strength from you. 
Will you give it tomorrow at Mass?’ 

“The next morning he communicated and af- 
ter a prayer and with tears in his eyes, which 
bespoke courage, he arose. ‘Adieu, Father! 
Adieu!’ he said, ‘I possess Him who makes men 
strong. Yes, I can live alone now. Adieu!’ 
The two embraced. The tears of the Bishop 
still flowed whilst those of the heroic savage 
had already dried. Strong and generous to 
support his loneliness, the good man got into 
his little boat and pushed off.” 

“That is a very inspiring account.” 

“Yes, but the inspiration that counts and 
works, you must get from Holy Communion 
itself as this man did.” 
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“T have often heard that when savages con- 
vert to Christianity they are sometimes favored 
with miracles as were the early Christians.” 

“Tut! tut! That argument will not excuse 
you from adopting the practice of frequent 
Communion yourself. Let us come nearer 
home, to our own day, and to our own country. 
Here is another inspiration that was carried 
out in virtue of Hcly Communion. At Seattle 
about a year ago a party of picnickers were en- 
joying themselves in one of the city parks near 
a deep lake. All of a sudden a shrill cry for 
help came from the direction of the lake. Many 
voices took it up. A young man leaped up, 
and, tearing off his coat, made for the boat- 
house. Here rising air bubbles marked the 
place where a drowning man had gone down 
for the third time. The brave rescuer, with- 
out a thought of self, dived a first time, then a 
second time, to the bottom, where he found a 
man clinging with a deathlike grip to a snag.” 

“Did he save him?” 

“Tea? . 

“Bravo! But what bearing does that have 
on Holy Communion?” 

“Well, you haven’t given me time to finish. 
After the drowning man had been resuscitated, 
the rescuer was asked what he had been think- 
ing about as he went down in his effort to 
save the man. ‘A fellow thirks a lot of things 
at a time like that. When I missed the man 
the first time and came up for breath, the 
thought flashed through my mind that he mignt 
get a hold of my clothes and keep me down. But 
then followed a second flash—it’s a life, and 
I’ve been to Communion this morning. After 
that I just thought: Can I reach the bottom 
where he is?’ ” 

“That was surely a remarkable example of 
the courage that one receives from Holy Com- 
munion.” 

“It surely was. And as Holy Comunion gave 
this man courage to expose his life in the hope 
of saving that of his neighbor, so in the early 
ages the Christians obtained from the very 
same source the strength to face without fear 
certain death in martyrdom. With the body of 
the Lord still in their bosom these confessors 
of the faith boldly confronted the judges and 
courageously surrendered themselves to tha 
executioners. St. Cyprian tells us that he who, 
is not supported and strengthened by Holy-~ 
— is unfit for martyrdom and willy 

aint.” 

While Father Gilbert was still speaing. th 
telephone rang. A dying man wanted ta ~ Frey 
The Mayor gladly placed his car at the disposal 
of Father Gilbert and expresed the wish to 
accompany him on his errand of mercy and 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Frozen Pudding 


MarRY MABEL WIRRIES 


AW, kin we have a party for Dinny and 
me?” 

“A party, is it?” Maw Casey paused in her 
deft manipulation of the bread dough to lift a 
portion of the sticky mass and survey it with 
a speculative eye, “I doubt me and it’ ll be much 
good. That new flour Biddy got at*the Eye- 
talyuns is as yeller as an Orangeman’s flag, 
bad cess to it. Shmall wonder and it was a 
cint chaper.” 

“Maw, kin we?” 

“Faith and aren’t yez the tormints? ‘Maw, 
kin we this and kin we that’ is all I’m after 
hearing. A party—a party for Dinny and you? 
The loikes of us havin’ a party! Of course 
and we—” she paused in her refusal as her 
eye glimpsed the stricken face of Dinny. Din- 
ny, white and frail as her other children were 
rosy and husky, was ever the apple of his moth- 
er’s eye. “Of course and we CAN!” she a- 
mended hastily, “And what would yez be having 
at your party, Kathleen? os 

“O—o—oh!” Kathie’s eyes glistened at the 
unexpected boon, “At Mamie Callahan’s we had 
cake and sandritches and ice cream and peanuts 
and candy—” 

“Shtop, thin!” commanded Maw Casey, 
loftily, “The Callahans, is it? We’ll be havin’ 
no party loike the Callahan’s. Faith, when the 
Callahans lived in County Cork they were so 
pore that they had but wan pig, and it a scraw- 
ny and slimpsy runt. And if Michael, your 
father, was livin’—God rist his sowl—we could 
be after buying the Callahans now and selling 
them again—chape!” 

She emphasized her scorn of the Callahans 
with a vigorous thumping and punching of the 
fragrant dough on the molding board. 

Kathleen’s face fell ; so did Dinny’s. 

“But Maw!” they protested in chorus, “You 
can’t have a party without ice cream! It won’t 
be a party.” 

“Won’t it thin? And aren’t yez the large 
wans to be tillin’ your mother about parties? 
I moind me now when Michael, your father, 
was alive we had a party wanct, and we had 
nary a bit of ice crame, if you plase. We had 
Frozen Pudding! And the party wint on just 
the same as though we had ice crame. And I'll 
warrent yez the Callahans niver so much as 

frozen pudding.” 

“Frozen pudding! The twins were overawed. 
It had a sound like “limousine” and “North 
pole” and “opera”—things that they vaguely 
knew to exist but never hoped to become famil- 


iar with. It sounded like certain mysterious 
dishes looked—those delectable, piled-high- 
with-whipped-cream concoctions that adorned 
the caterer’s windows on Woodward Ave- 
nue and Broadway. And to think that Maw 
knew how to make it! It had seemed to the 
twins in their scant seven years of life, that 
Maw didn’t know how to make much of any- 
thing but soup—Maw had a flair for soups. 
Potato soup and tomato soup, bean soup and 
vegetable soup, which was just tomato and 
potato mixed with a nickel’s worth of hamburg 
to flavor it—these were Maw’s specialties. 
They had vegetable soup on Saturday night, 
for that was Biddy’s paynight, and she always 
brought the hamburg home with her at supper- 
time. Frozen pudding! Ah me! This was 
another of those wonderful things that Biddy 
and Maw sometimes mentioned—things they 
had when Michael Casey, their father, was 
alive. No telling how delicious it might be! 
The twins, big-eyed, went forth to tell the 
neighborhood that they were going to have a 
birthday party, better than Mamie Callahan's 
—‘“and frozen pudding.” And the item spread 
through tin-canned back yards and cabbage- 
steamed kitchens, until by nightfall it had per- 
Mieated all Corktown. 


“And it’s my opinion,” said Mrs. Callahan 
spitefully to her neighbor in the rear upper, 
“That Bridget Casey’s bit off more than she 
can chew. Folks in their circumstances should- 
n’t be giving parties. With Tim making four 
dollars ivery day, and Katie and Patsy handing 
over their board money as regular as Saturday 
night comes, to say nothing of what Tom gives 
me—and he’s that ginerous!—it was as much 
as I could do to be havin’ a suitable party for 
Mamie. As for frozen pudding—pouf! You 
know and I know, Mrs. Mulcahy, that frozen 
pudding takes eggs and cream—and where, I 
ask you, would the Caseys be getting such 
things? Biddy with her foive a week from the 
Eyetalyuns, and Mrs. Casey with her washings 
and nothing else coming in but the few quarters 
Mickey can pick up, and he the pest of a kid 
if iver there was one! I’m thinking we'll wait 
a long while till they have frozen pudding. 
They may have sandwiches—and that’s as 
much as poor folks can afford.” 

Spiteful though this might be, it was so near- 
ly true as to have made Bridget Casey wince, 
had she heard it. The Caseys were poorer than 
church mice, and church mice have always, 
according to generation after generation of 
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writer-folk, been the most poverty-stricken 
things in existence. Before Biddy and Mickey 
were big enough to add to the family income 
by their earnings, Maw Casey on more than one 
occasion had gone hungry to bed that the chil- 
dren might. have their “sup o’ milk.” But 
Maw Casey had Irish pride. Who does not 
know the quality of Irish pride? Corktown 
may have guessed that she was hungry, but 
Corktown never dared hint that it so guessed. 
Corktown housewives, clean-aproned and bas- 
ket-laden, loitered past the Casey cottage on 
their way home from market, and the gold- 
wash of sunshine on the cobbled walks crept 
into their susceptible hearts and mellowed them 
until many a “frankfurter” and cooky found 
its surreptitious way to the out-streched hands 
of Biddy, Mickey and the twins—but to Maw 
Casey, nursingin her bosom the grief of her hus- 
band’s death, and strangely embittered by her 
own abrupt plunge into poverty, they could give 
nothing. She could not forgive them the fact 
that she, who once went, even as they, clean- 
aproned and basket-laden to do her daily shop- 
ping at the Italian vegetable store, and always 
could “set her table with the best of them,” 
was now put to it to scrape together the stark 
necessities of life. Their affluence, for some in- 
explicable reason, affronted her, but not so 
much for her own sake as for that of her chil- 
dren. In time her grievance at Corktown in 
general resolved itself into a grudge at the 
Callahans in particular. It hurt her to dress 
her children in cottons while the Callahans 
wore silks; to be able to buy Biddy nothing 
but a jews-harp when Katie Callahan had a 
“pianny”; to walk to church when the Calla- 
hans rode in their shiny new Ford. All this 
was gall and wormwood. 

Once when Maw Casey was a girl in County 
Cork, Ireland, she had nearly become a Cal- 
lahan herself. In those days she was Bridget 
Mooney, a black-haired country belle, and a bit 
of a flirt. Michael Casey and Tom Callahan 
had both been enamoured of her, and she had 
coquetted with both the lads, but down in her 
heart she knew that it was Tom Callahan to 
whom she would eventually plight her troth. 
Tom Callahan! What a broth of a boy he had 
been! He-had the blue of Killarney lakes in 
his eyes, and the red of the sunset flaming in 
his hair; his voice, when he spoke to her, was 
filled with melody. Of course it was Tom she 
would be taking. And then—even in Erin the 
serpent of slander still lurks—gossiping 
tongues had poisoned her mind against him, 
and she had married Michael Casey and gone 
adventuring with him to the New World. Mi- 
chael had been a good husband. She had learned 
to love him dearly and he had never suspected 
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that her first love had gone out to Tom Calla- 
han. It seemed the irony of fate when the 
Callahan brothers emigrated to America, too, 
and came to Corktown, dwelling even on the 
same street and in the same block with the 
Caseys. Tim married Maggie O’Grady, but 
Tom had eyes for no girl, and that despite the 
fact the ladies were not wholly averse to his 
attentions. Now as the adored “Uncle Tom” 
of the numerous Callahan progeny, he still 
dwelt in the house of his elder brother. A 
psycho-analyst might have found amusement in. 
figuring the connection between this old love 
of Maw Casey’s and her present antipathy to 
the Callahans. 

At the precise moment that his mother was 
discussing Biddy’s mother with Mrs. Mulcahy, 
young Patsy Callahan was parking his plumb- 
er’s car in front of the Italian’s, preparatory 
to walking home with Biddy Casey. He had 
been doing that same thing for the past six 
months and not a Callahan or a Casey the wiser. 
Scarcely had he stopped when Biddy came 
forth—Biddy with plain gingham dress, cotton 
stockings and cheap straw hat, but Biddy look- 
ing more adorable to Patsy than any other girl 
in Corktown, or Detroit proper, or the whole 
United States. She smiled at him prettily, and 


- he tucked his hand beneath her arm proprie- 


tarily, careless of her protesting. 

“Patsy, don’t! Someone will see you and tell 
Mother.” 

“Let them,” he said, holding her arm closer, 
“When are you going to let me ask for you, 
Biddy?” 

“I—I don’t know.” They were strolling “the 
longest way round” as do all lovers, and the 
shadow of the linden trees was close and friend- 
ly. “You know how she is—proud! I’m so 
afraid she will say no. She needs me, too—my 
wages help so with the twins. When we are 
married she will never take money from us— 
from you, a Callahan.” 

“Funny how she dislikes us. Biddy, did you 
know that she used to be Uncle Tom’s sweet- 
heart, back in Ireland?” 

_“Patsy! Mother and your Uncle Tom?” The 
girl’s eyes grew big with wonder and then dark 
with pained understanding. “Poor Mumsey! 
I never dreamed of that. And now we are so 
poor. That explains—lots of things.” 

“Darned if it explains anything to me! I 
should think she’d be kind of fond of us Calla- 
—_ Sentimental about us and that kind of 

ing.” 

“Oh, Patsy!” Biddy laughed with tender, 
ridiculing superiority, “lot you know about a 
woman! Men are stupid things.” 

“Are they now?” The linden shade was 
densest here. Tilting her chin upward with a 
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swift gesture he stooped and kissed her soundly 
on her mocking lips. “Take that for your im- 
pertinence!” 

“Patrick Callahan!” she wriggled away in- 
dignantly. “Tomorrow I am going to slip out 
the back door and come home alone.” , 

“Yes, you will! And if you do it’s myself 
will be calling the evening and saying, ‘Mrs. 
Casey, your daughter Biddy needs a natural 
protector and I’m the most suitable one here- 
abouts. And it will please you to give us your 
blessing, we’ll call on the priest this night and 
ask him to be after publishing the banns.” 

“You wouldn’t dare! Oh Pats—” with a 
swift return to seriousness “I wish you might. 
But we’ll have to wait a little longer. Some- 
thing will turn up to help us, I know, for I pray 
every day.” 

“It will if you pray, Biddy. Sure, if I were 
a saint in heaven I couldn’t refuse a thing you’d 
ask me.” ; 

“Go along with you, blarneyer. A fine saint 
you’d make! Better go back now. Dinny and 
Kathie are about due to meet me.” : 

It was the night of the party. Everything 
was ready, even to the frozen pudding, and the 
twins. Noone but Maw Casey and Biddy iinew 
what self-sacrifice the preparations had en- 
tailed. 
fall hat; Biddy had relinquished her hope of 
a mauve-colored blouse; and Mickey had con- 
tributed seven cents that constituted the sum 
total’of a fund he had been hoarding for weeks 
toward the purchase of a new football. The 
twins themselves had worked nobly for the pud- 
ding ingredients, sewing carpet rags at two 
cents a pound for old Mrs. Strauss, who lived 
just around the corner. But the penny-count- 
ing and stretching were over. Diddy, wearing 
her blue lawn, newly freshened by a dip in soap 
dye and a session with the ironing board, had 
slipped down to the corner, ostensibly for a 
breath of fresh air, but really for the sake of 
permitting a certain young man to see how 
charming she looked. Dinny, carefully sleeked 
and brushed and shined, sat rigidly on a chair 
in one corner of the parlor and glared at Kath- 
leen, carefully curled and shined and starched, 
who sat in the opposite corner; both were 
mindful of the maternal injunction that they 
would “get a whaling and no party” if they got 
“so much as a shpeck of dirt” on their clothes. 

Maw Casey pinned a red rose to the belt of 
her greenish-black bombazine, and surveyed her 
image in the cracked mirror. She smiled at 
herself shyly. Unquestionably she had kept 
her attractiveness even though she was not so 
slim as in her youth. Her cheeks were as pink 
_and her eyes as bright as Biddy’s own. 

“Maw!” It was Mickey’s voice, vibrant with 
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Maw had given up her dream of a new- 
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anguish, “Come up and tie this pesky tie for 
me, will yuh? I always get it in a knot.” She 
sighed heavily and unpinned the rose, making 
a contemptuous little grimace at the figure in 
the glass. 

“Arrah, Bridget Casey!” she chided herself, 
“Go along wid you. Ye are too old entoirely 
for such fixins.” 

Mickey dressed, and dispatched to keep an 
eye on the twins, Maw Casey descended to the 
pantry to see that all was well with the refresh- 
ments. White and gold dishes of potato salad, 
brown and gold plates of macaroons, snowy- 
white heaps of sandwiches, stacks of plates and 
silver and row after row of glasses—some hers, 
some borrowed—flanked by piles of gaily-flow- 
ered paper napkins—all were there, just as she 
knew they would be. In the ice box was lemon 
juice for the lemonade, and there too, was 
whipped cream for the pudding. The pudding 
itself, the piece de resistance of the affair, had 
been carefully frozen a few hours before, 
packed in ice and placed on the back porch 
while the kitchen was being scrubbed. She had 
forgotten to bring it back in. She decided to 
get it and put it in the pantry with the other 
good things. 

The scent of honeysuckle greeted her as she 
stepped upon the porch, and with the instinct 
of the flower lover, she stopped to drink it in. 
Corktown was fast becoming a region of flats 
and terraces, but a few families like the Caseys 
still clung to their home-like cottages and flow- 
er-filled yards. Someone was arriving. She 
could hear Mickey’s voice at the front door, 
greeting them. She must go quickly. She went 
to the corner of the porch and stooped to lift 
the pudding. Then she gave a sharp exclama- 
tion and straightened empty-handed. Blank 
horror settled upon her face. The pudding was 
gone! Qh, it could not be! She groped here 
and there in the dusky corners, desperately, and 
then went after a match. Its feeble flare was 
quite enough to disclose the hideous truth. The 
porch was empty. 

Gone! And she hadn’t a cent left—no means 
of replacing it, even if she had the time. What 
would the twins do? What would the neighbors 
think?) What would the Callahans say? Would 
they believe that she had made one, and it had 
been stolen? Never! She would be disgraced— 
the party ruined. She could not face them. 

The Callahans had gone, as had all Corktown, 
to the Casey party. Only Uncle Tom stopped 
at home. A lonely figure, he slouched in the 
big leather chair in the living room and smoked 
and read. He rose at last, stretching his huge 
form lazily. “Stuffy here,” he commented, and 


went out into the darkness. His feet that so 
often avoided the vicinity of the Casey home 
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wandered that way tonight in spite of himself. 
From the brilliantly-lighted cottage there came 
the sound of laughing voices—the scrape of a 
fiddle and the thud of dancing feet. Leaning 
against the fence he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe and listened. And then, suddenly, close 
at hand, he heard a sob. Someone was on the 
bench beneath the grape arbor—someone who 
was weeping bitterly. Someone—his heart 
throbbed in a way he thought it had forgotten. 
Instinctively he vaulted the fence and went to 
her. 

“Bridgie acushla—” he held her in his arms 
and spoke her old name tenderly, “Don’t cry so. 
I can’t bear it. You that were made for laugh- 
ter, Mavourneen—to be so hurt. Tell me what 
is the matter?” 

As in a dream she heard the melody of his 
voice and looking up through her tears she saw, 
even in the gloom of the arbor, that his eyes 
were as blue as the lakes of Killarney, and his 
hair aflame with the crimson of the setting sun. 

“Tom, ye stupid, dull gossoon!” she railed 
at him even as she had mocked him twenty 
years before, “If ye weren’t a dunce of a man 
ye’d know that there’s nothing the matter— 
now.” 

“Mother, where are you?” It was Biddy’s 
voice, pregnant with accusation, “Is that you 
talking in the grape arbor? Everybody is 
wondering what has become of you. The party 
is half over and it’s time to serve the pudding. 
Aren’t you ashamed to run away? Oh, I beg 
your pardon!” as she paused at the entrance. 
to the arbor and saw the two shadowy figures 
in such unmistakable proximity, “I thought 
Mother was here.” 

“Faith and I am here.” Maw Casey disen- 
gaged herself from the embrace of Tom Calla- 
han and rose hastily. She began tucking in 
loose hairpins. 

“It’s yourself should be ashamed, Tom Calla- 
han—mussin’ a body’s hair so. And what was 
it about the pudding, Biddy?” 

But Biddy was gone. 

Biddy was in the pantry and Biddy was in 
the arms of a tall gingham-aproned young man 
who had been helping her to serve the lunch. 

“Oh, Patsy!” she was saying breathlessly, 
“It’s all right—it’s all right. Maw’s out there 
—with your Uncle Tom—and I guess we’ll have 
to make it a double wedding. I knew it would 
be all right if I prayed.” 

“Hey! Cut out the mush and bring in the 
pudding.” Unsympathetic, unromantic boy- 
hood in the person of Mickey projected itself 
into the picture. ‘Hey Sis!” as his presence 
was calmly ignored, “Where’s the pudding?” 

“The pudding? What pudding? Oh, for 
goodness sake! Patsy dear, will you unpack it? 
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It’s in that corner behind the cupboard. Moth- 
er set it out on the porch but I was afraid some 
one might steal it so I brought it in here.” 


An Inspiration 
(Continued from page 105) ° 


love. “I should be proud to go at least for 
once in my life with Him who inspires the dy- 
ing with the desire for this Food of the Strong 
that imparts strength for the journey to heav- 
en.” 


A Noble Work 


Just how Catholic magazine salesmen do real 
missionary work is indicated by the following 
extract, quoted from a letter received from a 
subscriber by the Editor of a Catholic maga- 
zine: 

“Your agent,” writes the subscriber, “came 
around and I did not care very much for the 
magazine at the time. I was quite negligent 
in going to Mass and I became indifferent to 
religion. But he urged me to take it and I did. 
It has converted me. It has made a good 
Catholic out of me, and I love it on that ac- 
count.” 

Here is a specific case proving the efficacy 
of the house to house method of Catholic maga- 
zine subscription solicitation. There can be 
little doubt but that this subscriber would not 
have taken the magazine had the salesman not 
called at her home and urged her to subsbcribe. 
Itis quite likely also that had she not subscribed, 
she would have continued in her state of negli- 
gent indifference to religion. This case is only 
one of many such. 

It is regrettable that this phase of the work 
being done by the Catholic magazine salesman 
is too often lost sight of by those who, for one 
reason or another, object to the house to house 
sale of subscriptions by agents. 

Catholic magazine salesmen reach all kinds 
of Catholics—the zealous, the lukewarm, and 
the stone cold. Consequently they reach and 
enable the Catholic magazine to reach those 
who have entirely lost touch with their Church, 
and thus serve as efficient instrumentalities in 
the reclaiming of wandering souls. 

The Catholic magazine salesman certainly is 
performing a noble service. When one happens 
to call at your home, show your respect for the 
work he is doing by treating him a 


To procure the happiness of receiving Holy 
Communion, I would not hesitate to enter the 
den of a lion or suffer all manner of evils.—St. 
Mary Magdalen de Pazzi. 
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Anne Catherine Emmerich 


ometime ago, writes Rev. Francis J. Betten, 

S. J., in the Catholic Bulletin, Cleveland, 
the N. G. W. C. sent to the papers a notice of 
the efforts now being made to bring about the 
beatification of this remarkable servant of God. 
Anne Catherine Emmerich was born Sept. 8, 
1774, near the town of Coesfeld, Westphalia, 
as the fifth among nine children. The parents 
by example and word 
trained their children 
to a life of prayer 
and virtue and kin- 
dled in them a decp, 
practical devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist. 
When working in the 
fields, the father 
would often say: 
“Now we just turn 
towards the church 
where Our Lord i: 
present, and He, too 
turns to us and bless 
es us in our labors.’ | 
Anne Catherine wa: } 
not content with th a 
services in the church | 
and the common fam- js 
jly devotions, but sac- 
rificed the time ofl 
play and even parts 
of the night to con- 
versations with God 
and the saints anc 
angels. A remarkable 
trait in her characte) 
was charity. “From 
my earliest child- 
hood,” she says, “J 
always implored God 
for strength to serve 
my fellow men and tc 
be useful to them.” 
She could not see peo- 
ple suffer without asking God to put their pains 
upon herself. At an early age she had very 
frequent visions of holy persons and events 
of sacred history. John the Baptist was her 
playmate. Often she would run to the woods 
and call him by name, and he would come and 
converse with her. In consequence of these 
visions she was able to live a most perfect life 
of faith. For her the holy persons were in the 
fullest sense of the word real beings, lovable 
and kind, interested in her and all men, and 
visibly dispensing graces and blessings. Nor 
did the visions and intimate colloquies with 





ANNE CATHERINE EMMERICH 


God, the angels, and saints ever disturb her in 
her occupations. Though very weak, she al- 
ways showed great willingness to work and a 
skill which often caused admiration. 

She applied to several convents for admis- 
sion, but was refused because she had no dowry. 
She began to save what she could, and finally 
was the possessor of nine pieces of linen 
and a small sum of 
money. One convent 
offered to take her if 
she could play the 
organ. She hired 
herself out as servant 
to an organist so as 
to feceive musical 
instruction. But 
when she saw the 
poverty and sickness 
that had visited the 
family, no longer 
thinking of organ 
playing she gave her 
services for nothing 
and even sacrificed 
her hard-earned sav- 
ings, trusting that 
God would in some 
way open for her the 
door of a convent. 
After three years, 
Clara, the organist’s 
daughter, resolved to 
join the Augustinian 
nuns of Mount St. 
Agnes, and the nuns 
were eager to receive 
her because she could 
play the organ. Then 
both Clara and her 
father made the con- 
dition that Anne 
Catherine must also be admitted. Thus 
the yearning of her heart was fulfilled, 
but she entered the convent in complete 
poverty and almost as an intruder. Lack 
of sufficient revenues and the frivolous 
spirit of the time had considerably impaired 
the religious discipline of this community. The 
nuns let the poor peasant girl feel that she was 
unwelcome. The worst cell in the house was 
given her, a damp and cold room with almost 
no furniture. But the servant of God found in 
it a real heaven of happiness. She was over- 
joyed finally to. belong entirely to Christ. She 
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BIRTHPLACE OF ANNE CATHERINE 


tried heroically to satisfy all the wishes of her 
superiors. Her punctuality in all community 
exercises, her charitableness towards every- 
body, which beamed from her ever-cheerful 
countenance, concealed the extraordinary fa- 
vors with which her heavenly Bridegroom visit- 
ed her. However, in response to her ardent 
desire to suffer with her crucified Saviour, these 
favors largely consisted in extreme pains 
caused by mysterious diseases which baffled the 
skill of the physicians, and which always 
stopped when everybody expected her to die. 

In 1811, nine years after her entry, the con- 
vent was dissolved by the secular power, and 
the nuns were sent adrift with a small pension. 
The servant of God would have preferred death 
to the necessity of leaving the house which she 
considered her real home. In fact, she was 
near death’s door about this time in conse- 
quence of one of her inexplicable maladies. But 
the Blessed Virgin announced to her: “You 
will not die yet; there is still going to be much 
noise about you.” 

Anne Catherine’s life had practically been 
one of constant suffering. Now the time ap- 
proached when her crucified Spouse took visible 
possession of her and obliged her to bear in 
her body the marks of His holy wounds before 
the eyes of the whole world. For more than 
thirteen years she had felt in her head the pains 
of the crown of thorns, and frequently blood 
oozed out of temples and forehead. Often she 
could not rest her head upon the pillow for 
entire nights nor support it in any other way. 
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But she succeeded 
in concealing all this 
so well that it was 
never noticed by 
anybody, not even 
in the convent. Nine 
years later she be- 
gan to feel wounds, 
but no visible marks 
appeared. Again, 
after some time, a 
Y-shaped cross, and 
then a Latin cross 
were imprinted up- 
on her breastbone, 
which bled from 
time to time and 
caused her intense 
suffering. Finally, 
on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1812, she 
received in her 
hands, feet, and side 
the exterior marks 
of the wounds of her 
King and Savior, 
which on certain days of the week shed 
blood copiously and caused her such pains 
that often she would moan and writhe 
on her couch. About this time, _ too, 
she ceased taking food and, excepting daily 
Communion, clear spring water was the 
only form of nourishment that she took. These 
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“Seals of the King Crucified” could not be kept 
hidden for any length of.time. A physician 
of the town, who was practically an infidel, 
heard of the strange occurrence. He came to 
scoff, but he left to go to confession and begin 
the life of a fervent Catholic. 

Clemens August von Droste-Vischering, who 
thirty years later as Archbishop of Cologne so 
manfully withstood the Prussian government, 
was at that time administrator of the Diocese 
of Miinster, and as such was the spiritual 
superior of Ame Catherine. He instituted a 
vigorous investigation. For several weeks 
Anne Catherine was watched most closely, to 
ascertain whether she took any nourishment. 
Bandages were put on her wounds and kept 
for seven days, during which the poor nun was 
in an agony of torment. The wounds appeared 
in exactly the same condition as before, neither 
healed up, nor healing, nor inflamed, nor fes- 
tering. The investigation left no doubt as to 
the fact of her wonderful subsistence without 
food and the miraculous character of the 
wounds. 

But now the “great noise”-about the retired 
nun began to set in. Persons from far and 
near, and of all classes and stations in life, 
among them members of prominent families, 
visited the poor sickroom, where they found 
scrupulous cleanliness and order, and where a 
friendly smile greeted them from the childlike 
face of the sufferer. People of almost all Eu- 
rope took sides concerning her. A bitter con- 
troversy in word and print was waged. One 
of her greatest trials was a new investigation 
carried on by a commission of the Prussian 
government with such a degree of brutality 
that she could never think of it without shud- 
dering. Numerous were the conversions that 
took place in consequence of the visits to her, 
and incalculable was the influence she exercised 
on all those who came into contact with her. At 
a time when religious frivolity and indifference 
reigned supreme, Anne Catherine became a 
living argument for the reality of the super- 
natural. 

Uninterruptedly she offered up her sufferings 
for the welfare of friends and enemies, and 
above all for the various needs of the Church, 
which were revealed to her in vision. Her at- 
tachment to the Church and her reverence for 
everything blessed or recommended by the 
Church are most remarkable. The feasts, the 
joys, the sorrows of the Church were her feasts, 
her joys, her sorrows. Every year she went 


with the Church through the cycle of all the 
holy seasons, and, aided by her visions, lived in 
the mysteries, which the Church on «certain 
days and during certain periods of the year 
places before our eyes. One of the most strik- 
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astical character of all her devotions. 

Outside of prayer her time was given chi 
to works of charity. With her wounded hands 
she would make clothing of all kinds which 
faithful friends carried to those who needed 
it, and whose names she often knew from her 
visions. When Clemens August offered to 
transfer her to one of his castles, where she 
would be less disturbed, she declined because 
when there she would not be able to be of serv- 
ice to the poor. 

In answer to her constant prayer the bleeding 
of the wounds did not occur so frequently any 
more during the last years of her life, though 
the pains remained the same. She died Feb. 
9, 1824. It is hoped that when the hundredth 
anniversary of her death arrives money enough 
will have been gathered to make possible the 
beatification of this holy, childlike and ever 
suffering Bride of the Crucified Redeemer. 


ing features in her piety is the strictly aan 
e 


Take and eat: this is my body which shall 
be delivered for you: do this for the commemo- 
ration of me.—1 Cor. 11, 24. 


Lights of Gold 
Mary MABEL WIRRIES 


Lights of gold come gliding down, 
Gliding down the highway dim; 

All the world is passing by 

As I ride to town with him. 

All the world and none to see 

That he presses close my hand, 

Neath the rough tweed of his sleeve— 
He’s my vassal to command. 


What care I for lordly cars— 
Lordly cars with lights of gold? 
We who ride in simple state 
Carry treasure all untold. 

Blue Eyes cuddled by my side, 
Toddler sleeping on my knee— 
‘Tis a splendid coach that rides 
My sweet babes, my man, and me. 


To Coventry Patmore 
OscaR H. BAUER 


Here, where shines the greater Light 

That pales the sun, 

They gave the key that opes the gates of right 
And showed the way of bliss that Love may run. 
Some time ago I missed my gift. 

What lack of thrift! 

Today I shouted loud, “Behold!” 

For greatly I rejoiced 

To find that thou hadst burnished well its gold. 
And then my erring eyes grew moist. 
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Marrying Reason 
HARRY W. FLANNERY 
HE death of the soul and the perversion of 


reason is coming to us. Neglect of reli- 
gious, moral, and artistic trainig of the soul, 
and a development of an egotistic manner of 
reasoning have led Americans to seek selfish 
pleasures as ends, to build up individual codes 
of conduct, and, as a result, to tend toward a 
vicious animality. 

One of the most important causes of this 
perverted manner of life is divorce. This form 
of legalizing prostitution is increasing with 
every year so that now one of evéry nine Amer- 
ican marriages ends in a divorce (one of four 
in Chicago, Los Angeles, and other cities), and 
but one of thirty in France, one of forty-one 
in Germany, and an even less percentage in 
England and other countries. This condition 
is serious. Divorce destroys the basic means 
to progress—the family. The growing selfish 
of moral decadency is a natural result. Family 
life and authority are undermined. The selfish 
minds of our perverted peoples are considering 
none but individual cases of marital difficulty. 
They are not realizing that the primary purpose 
of marriage is not pleasure, but the procreation 
and education of children. Marriage, to be per- 
fect, therefore, must be rationally considered 
and must be an indissoluble contract, not only 
for the proper development of children, but in 
order to prevent hasty and ill-considered un- 
ions. It must be indissoluble in all cases be- 
cause exceptions, as history has proved, tend 
to more and more exceptions, until the bond 
is a mere matter of form dependent on fancy. 
Such reasoning as outlined here is utilitarian, 
appeals to no scriptural texts, but appeals to 
the reasoning faculties of those whose selfish 
manners of acting have not yet blinded them 
to pure logic and sense. A revivication of the 
soul is needed, too, and at such a period as this 
a consideration of the theme of no poet is so 
timely, interesting, and perhaps, so importaht, 
as that of Patmore—love within the bonds of 
marriage. Other poets have sung of love rather 
in the mood of anticipation than of possession, 
but he chose to make himself a singer of love 
made captive by the marriage tie, a 


“Promise to cherish, comfort and honor; 
Vow that makes duty one with delight. 


"Ee nuied subject loyalty which longs 
.For chains and thongs 
Woven of gossamer and adamant.” 


“His theme is love,” says Aubrey de Vere, 
“not a mere caprice of fancy, or love as, at 


best, a mere imaginative passion, but love in 
the deeper and softer sense of the word. The 
siren woman had often been sung...... But 
that love in which, as he affirmed, all the loves 
center, and that woman who is the rightful 
sustainer of them all, the inspiration of youth, 
and the consolation of age, that love and that 
woman, he asserted, had seldom been sung sin- 
cerely and effectually.” 


Patmore devoted his unusual efforts to this 
one theme, made it the subject of his principal 
poem, “The Angel in the House,” and made 
it the subject of his “Odes.” He made himself 
the poet of love, but he has been much mis- 
understood. Romantic old maids confuse his 
poetry with the foolish sentimentality of the 
popular love stories, mostly because Patmore 
is generally too intellectual, too profound. He 
wrote psychologically, and only occasionally 
made himself simple enough to be understood 
by everyone. But if one has his idea in mind 
before considering his written thoughts, the 
message is clear to anyone. 


Patmore was attracted to the Catholic 
Church principally because it sanctified mar- . 
wee more than any other church. He exalted 

ove to first position among all human faculties, 
felt that love must be sanctified because of its 
super-quality, and identified human love with 
divine love, getting his idea from the Canticle 
of Canticles, where the love of Christ for his 
people is likened to the love of a man for his 
wife. Human love, for Patmore, is a symbol 
of divine love. “Divine love,” says St. Bernard, 
“has its first root in the human affections.” 
Patmore sings of this divine devotion in his 
“Odes”; and an essay, the “Sponsa Dei,” was 
destroyed, because it was felt to be too daring 
to be placed in all hands, being the absolute 
development of his parallel. He conceives of 
the Deity as masculine and active, the human 
soul as feminine and passive, and tells the story 
of their common devotion in “Eros,” where 
Psyche, the soul, seeks Eros, the > Deity. The 
latter is He 


“Who woos a man’s will 

To wedlock with His own, and does distill 
To that drop’s span 

The attar of all rose fields of love.” 


Patmore was especially delighted in the 
Church’s conception of the Blessed Virgin, re- 
alized when he entered the Church. 


“When clear my songs of ladies’ graces rang 
And little guessed I ’twas of thee I sang.” 
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He saw a woman as the recipient of all good, 
and his love was so intense that it breeded 
a return in each of his three wives in their 
turn. The first, Emily Augustus Patmore, 
when dying, begged him to marry again, and 
left her wedding ring to her successor. He was 
able to take his next engaged bride to the tomb- 
stone of her predecessor without feeling the 
situation too uncommon, and there 


“All my praise 

Amelia thought too slight for Millicent, 

ennded And the tea-rose I gave 

To deck her breast, she dropped upon the grave.” 


Patmore loved love itself, loved unselfishly, 
which accounts for tthe sublime profundity of 
it in him. When he was a young man he met 
the daughter of Mrs. Catherine Gore, a popular 
author of fashionable novels, and “entertained 
a passion (for her) of a kind not uncommon in 
youths, a passion which neither hoped nor cared 
much for a return...... I remember praying 
more than once,” he continues, “with torrents 
of tears, that the young lady might be happy, 
especially in marriage, with whomsoever it 
might be.” 

But Patmore was not silly in his idea—he 
was a rational and intense lover. “Let not 
my heart forget the things mine eyes have 
* seen,” he says in his essay on the subject. But 
he admitted that the passion was not one #® 
mere intellect, no more than a “rational tribute 
of admiration for virtue and merit.” He con- 
ceived of it, however, as not physical and beast- 
ly, but of the soul, and not possible of analysis. 
“Love is sure to be something less than human 
if it is not more,” he wrote. And further: 
“Love is only unreasonable because it is above 
reason.” 

This idea of love and Patmore’s life of love 
is one that those who advocate divorce might do 
well to reflect upon. They forget the sacredness 
of devotion and the sanctity of marriage, and 
in line with the usual idea of progress, subor- 
dinate mind to matter. The dethronement of 
the soul is common to the commercial idea of 
progress, when smug comfort is the ideal, not 
an ever-striving of the soul toward the good, 
the beautiful. 


Our Lady of the Snow 
A. C. McK. 


N August 5th is a feast commemorating 

the dedication of the Church of St. Mary 
Major on the Esquiline Hill in Rome. There 
are three patriarchal churches in the Eternal 
City in which the Holy Father officiates on 
different festivals: St. John Lateran, St. Pe- 
ter’s on the Vatican Hill, and St. Mary Major, 
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the last so called because both in age and dig- 
nity it is the first church in Rome dedicated 
to God in honor of the Virgin Mary. It is also 
called Our Lady of the Snow, from a popular 
tradition that the Mother of God chose this 
place for a church by a miraculous sign. 

There lived in Rome in the time of Pope 
Liberius in the fourth century a pious and 
wealthy patrician named John and his wife, 
who were without heirs. They made a vow to 
give all their possessions to the Blessed Virgin, 
and prayed her that she make known to them 
in what way they were to dispose of their prop- 
erty in her honor. On the night of August 
5th a snow is said to have fallen on the summit 
of the hill mentioned above, and in obedience 
to a vision they had the same night they built 
in her honor on the spot covered with snow a 
church, which was dedicated by Sixtus III. in 
the year 435. 

In the course of time the church has been 
enriched by many holy relics and noted chapels. 
In a magnificent subterranean sanctuary is kept 
the holy crib or manger of Bethlehem. It 
resembles an ordinary manger, and is encased 
in massive silver. In it lies the image of a 
little child, also of silver. On Christmas Day 
the holy manger is taken out of the case and 
exposed to view. This holy relic, which has 
been venerated by the faithful from the early 
ages of the Church, excited the devotion 
of St. Jerome, St. Paula and many others while 
it yet remained in Bethlehem. Another chapel 
of Our Lady of the Snow, said to be the finest 
in all Rome, is that of St. Luke, in which is a 
picture of the Blessed Virgin painted by the 
Apostle to whom this chapel is dedicated. In 
the main church under the high altar are the 
relics of St. Matthew and under the same roof 
lies the body of St. Jerome. Still another chap- 
el contains the Altar of the Blessed Sacrament. 

This noted church, thus enriched by so many 
holy relics and memories, is one of the most 
famous in the world for the devotion of the 
faithful to the Mother of God, and they come 
here from many countries to unite in praising 
God for favors He has shown to the Holy Vir- 
gin, and to implore her help and intercession. 

In this ancient and magnificent temple conse- 
crated to the worship of God the devout are 


reminded again of the intimate relation be- - 


tween devotion to Our Lord in the Holy Eu- 
charist and the devotion to Our Blessed Mother 
which has ever been the distinctive mark of 
Catholic life in all ages and in all lands. Fa- 
ther Faber in his work on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment says: “There can be no doubt of the close 
connection between the Blessed Sacrament and 
the Mother of God. The lives of the Saints 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Louisa May Alcott 


MAUDE GARDNER 


ONCORD, Massachusetts, is rich in histori- 
cal associations. It was here, on that mem- 
orable April 19, 1775, that the first armed 
resistance to British tyranny was offered when 
the embattled farmers stood at the old North 
Bridge and “fired the shot heard round | the 
world.” And in later years this elm-shaded 
town was to win new honors as the home of 
some of our greatest thinkers and writers, and 
among the homes of famous people who gained 
immortal recognition in the realm of letters, 
none is of more interest than the old “Orchard 
House,” which was immortalized in Louisa May 
Alcott’s “Little Women,” the book in which she 
teaches that loyalty to duty, in whatever form 
it appears, is the great principle of life, and 
which will be read and reread as long as boys 
and girls remain essentially unchanged. 
“Little Women” is a true history of the happy 
childhood of Louisa May Alcott and her three 
sisters spent in the wide-gabled old house that 
stands several rods back from one of the elm- 
shaded streets of this world-famous town. 


On her father’s birthday—November 29, 
1832—Louisa May Alcott was born in German- 
town, Pennsylvania, but in a couple of years 
the family moved to Boston and later to Con- 
cord, which became their permanent home, and 
there in the shadow of the great elms, the near- 
by woods, and under the roof of the old “Or- 
chard House,” were lived those very experien- 
ces of childish joys, sorrows, ambitions and 
sacrifices which made “Little Women” so be- 
loved. In this home-history, one of the sweetest 
revelations of childhood that any author has 
given the world, the authoress herself is the 
“Jo” of the story, who reads aloud to the three 
sisters her first published story and 
they, unsuspecting of the writer, give 
it the unstinted praise for which she 
yearns. 

Louisa May Alcott’s father, to 
whom she refers in this famous book, 
as “the quiet, kindly man sitting alone 
among his books,” was a man of very 
high intellect, a student, a philoso- 
pher, but not what we would call a 
practical man, and the little family 
at “Orchard House” often felt the 
bitter stings of poverty. But in spite 
of the privations it was a happy home 
and there was always something to 
share with others poorer than they, 
and in the opening chapters of “Little 
Women,” we are told of the sacrifice 


the little Alcott girls so willingly, so cheerfully 
made in substituting for a nicely prepared meal 
a breakfast of bread and milk in order that a 
poor woman, with six little children, might not 
be hungry. 

And while yet a little girl, Louisa May Alcott 
began to feel the responsibility of the family 
and to shift to her own young shoulders the 
greater part of the burden. By teaching, sew- 
ing, and acting as nurse for an invalid child, 
she managed to give the family much material 
aid, gaining at the same time, through her rich 
and bitter experiences of loneliness, poverty 
and homesickness, much interesting material 
so that out of her own history, she was years 
later to write fascinating books. 

As a child, the future authoress was a famous 
story-telier and she would amuse her sisters 
and the neighbor’s children for hours at a time 
with the stories of her imagination. At six- 
teen she began to write and send out these 
stories for publication and when finally one 
was accepted, her joy knew no bounds and from 
that day Louisa May Alcott knew that writing 
was her real vocation in life. However, when 
the terrible war between the States broke out 
in 1861, her work was temporarily laid aside 
and going to Washington, she offered her serv- 
ices as a nurse. Her own battles with the 
world had made her tender at the wounds of 
others and among the wounded and dying she 
came as a ministering angel, smoothing the 
pillow of homesick lads, singing soft lullabies to 
bring forgetfulness of pain, or writing letters 
of consolation and cheer to far-away, heart- 
broken mothers. As a result of this experience 
she wrote “Hospital Sketches,” receiving as her 
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rights of the book only $200.00, but it was the 
means of giving her reputation and publishers 
now began to ask for more of her work. ~ 

Mrs. Alcott was an invalid, and the ambition 
of Louisa’s life was to surround her mother 
with all the comforts she so richly deserved, to 
make life easier for her beloved, visionary 
father, and to give the artist sister the trip 
abroad for which she so ardently longed. Great- 
er than love of money or fame for herself was 
the thought of liffing her loved ones out of 
poverty and making the way bright and glad 
for them. This was the incentive, the elixir 
which sent her to her work with shining eyes 
and a grateful heart. 

And then in 1868 “Little Women” was pub- 
lished and Louisa May Alcott’s fame and for- 
tune were made forever. Gone now were the 
old poverty-stricken days when they had to 
pinch and save to make ends meet. The dear 
little invalid mother could now revel in all the 
material comforts of life, the father’s library 
replenished and his dream of a school of phi- 
losophy be realized and the young sister who 
had so longed to be an artist could now go 
abroad to study with the best masters. How 
the joy and pride of her achievement thrilled 
Louisa May Alcott. She had made possible the 
happiness of those about her, which was dearer 
to her than her own fame, and the knowledge 
that her book, which carried its own message 
of life’s great intentions was bringing joy and 
gladness into thousands of young lives, was 
very sweet and wonderful to the woman whose 
own girlhood had been so heavy with burdens 
and sacrifices. 

And her charity did not end at home for her 
heart was filled with a bit of altruistic love 
for all the world and her generosity flowed out 
to many who never even knew its source and 
her wonderful influence was felt by all with 
whom she came in contact. 

It was at her mother’s sick bedside, just 
before the gentle invalid passed away, that 
Louisa May Alcott wrote “Under the Lilacs.” 
As one reads the story, brimming over with 
humor, it is hard to realize that the words of 
merriment were written while her spirit strug- 
gled with the sadness of human life. 

Two days after her father’s death, and just 
as friends were performing the last sad rites 
for Mr. Alcott, his famous daughter also passed 
away. Hard strain and overwork during the 


long years when she had been forgetful of the 
care of her own body in her interest for the 
general welfare, had drained to the uttermost 
the big heart which had been so full of kindness 
for the world. 

At the foot of the graves of her father and 
mother in the old Sleepy Hollow Cemetery in 
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Concord, they buried Louisa May Alcott, as she 
had requested, so that she might care for in 
death, as she had done in life, the two who were 
dearest to her. 


Our Lady of the Snow 
(Continued from page 114) 


and the teachings of spiritual books are full 
of it. Experience proves it, at least to our- 
selves. We have felt and known,that in propor- 
tion as we loved Our Blessed Lady our devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament grew more tender 
and more reverent, and the more we were with 
the Blessed Sacrament, even without thinking 
of Mary, the more an intense devotion to her 
took possession of our hearts. This is universal 
throughout the life of the Church, and needs 
no further comment than the remembrance that 
one is the Mother and One the Son.” 


Panis Angelorum 
MICHAEL F. HENRY 


Wheat of the elect, Saviour of might, 
Prisoner of the Eucharist day and night 
“Adoro Te devote, latens Deitas.” 

Bread of the angels, martyrs’ desire, 
Permeate my soul with quenchless fire: 
“O memoriale mortis Domini.” 
Victim celestial, pure oblation, 
Lashed and crucified for man’s salvation: 
“Pie Pelicane, Jesu Domine.” 
Lamb of the Pasch on Golgotha slain, 
Master, triumphant o’er death and pain: 
“Pie Pelicane, Jesu Domine.” 
Calvary’s Manna of blemishes free, 
Bidding souls daily to partake of Thee: 
“O memoriale mortis Domini.” 
Banquet of grace, mystery divine, 
Expected of Nations, guest of mine: 
“Adoro Te devote, latens Deitas.” 


The Answer 
Lucy LINCOLN MONTGOMERY 


My heart made silent moan, 
Denied relief of tears; 
Pain-shackled thus must I 
Creep through the bitter years? 


A blue bird fluted by; 

“Oh, bear to God,” I cried, 
“Sweet messenger, the prayer 
To my mute lips denied.” 


At night fall came soft, low, 
One note of homing bird. 
My soul was comforted; 

I knew that God had heard. 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—California is experimenting with small minnows 
to devour the larvae of the mosquito. 

—The females are dumb. The males fill the woods 
with shrill love songs. This year in fifteen states east 
of the Mississippi River, the seventeen year locust has 
appeared. 

—Liquid oxygen and soot are now used as a new 
explosive. 

—Wagner operas were broadcasted from the stage 
by radio in New York recently. The opening attend- 
ance had been poor, but owing to the publicity given 
by the radio, the box office was later surrounded by 


such an eager crowd desirous of seats that police were | 


summoned to keep order. 

—A certain manufacturer of automobiles claimed to 
have assembled a car in seven minutes. Considering 
the troubles with some cars, the owners may think they 
have the car. 

—Humming and singing are claimed to help in the 
cure of deafness and head noises. 

—The Niagara would fill the Pacific Ocean in a 
million years, if it flowed continuously at its present 
rate. 

—It is now proposed to secure oil from deep-lying 
shale by using steam. Superheated steam is forced 
down one pipe, whilst the volatilized oil rises through 
another. The method is used at present in Louisiana 
for the mining of sulphur. 

—Architects are offering models of homes instead of 
the usual blueprints. 

—An automatic pin boy is had in a new machine for 
setting up pins in a bowling alley, for cleaning away 
the fallen pins, and for returning the balls,—all at the 
push of a button. 

—wWill fear be overcome by drugs? An expedition 
of scientists just returned from South America is 
bringing a new drug called caapi, which is said to 
effect such acure. But as learned men have long point- 
ed out,. probably the best cure for fear is will power. 
The instance of a lady lion tamer fleeing from a mouse, 
is given to illustrate this point. 

—Tons of powder for noses. American women used 
twenty million pounds of face powder last year, accord- 
ing government statistics. 

—aA silent war between man and insects is increasing 
in extent and danger. The corn borer threatens to 
invade the middle West, the bean beetle is advancing 
from Mexico at the rate of 150 miles a year, the cotton 
boll weevil has marched through the entire southern 
cotton belt, the sweet potato beetle has occupied the 
states of Texas, Louisiana, and Florida,—in short, 716 
species of injurious insects are listed among the invad- 
ers by the U. S. Bureau of Entomology. The small 
army of men fighting the insects under the direction 
of the Bureau, numbers less than one man to each 
species! Happily the United States is still free from 





a dread native of Africa, an ant which devours human 
beings. 

—Pearls are grown to order. The expert scientist, 
by a very delicate operation, inserts a small piece of 
mother of pearl into the shell secreting skin of the 
oyster. The oyster, returned to the sea, places layer 
after layer around the irritating particle and a pearl 
is formed. The French Academy of Science has re- 
cently accepted the cultured pearl as a real pearl. 

—An automobile air brake uses the exhaust gas for 
operation. The exhaust gas is led from one of the 
cylinders into a tank until the proper pressure is 
secured. A small lever controls the brakes. The ordi- 
nary equipment of the usual car is not affected. 

—An important development in radio broadcasting 
is the use of reflected waves. Experiments showed that 
a Pittsburgh broadcasting station could have its waves 
picked up by a Cleveland station, amplified, changed 
to another wave length, and broadcasted again by 
Cleveland for the benefit of local stations that could not 
receive Pittsburgh. The result holds forth great prom- 
ise for central broadcasting stations with highest 
artistic talent, that they will, in the near future, benefit 
the whole nation. It is also predicted that a sort of 
radio telephone exchange ensuring privacy of messages, 
may be evolved. 

—The bedbug has become the subject of scientific 
research—for the purpose of eradication. The most 
effective methods for freeing the household from this 
undesirable guest are too elaborate for the ordinary 
person. A Government bulletin, however, suggests a 
very simple remedy,—that of heat. A temperature of 
113 degrees Fahrenheit in a room, will destroy the bed- 
bugs and the eggs in a very short ——— a few 
minutes. The same temperature has béen d fatal 
to the adults of fleas, cockroaches, and other insects. 

—Concrete armor on wooden piles has been found 
the best protection against borers. The teredo, a mol- 
lusk that looks like a worm, is the most dangerous 
of these borers. Wooden piles are soon destroyed by 
this pest. To protect the piles, the part above ground is 
wrapped with a woven steel mesh that serves as re- 
enforcement for the concrete. The concrete is applied 
by a special squirt gun. 

—A sound proof partition for apartment houses is 
promised by quilts made of eel grass. . This peculiar 
grass is so rich in silicon that it is practically fire- 
proof. For the same reason it is vermin and rat proof. 

—tThe deepest holes in the earth are probably in the 
Pacific Ocean,—over 32,000 feet deep. This is nearly 
five times as deep as the deepest mine. Science, by 
measuring the speed of sound waves in water, and 
by timing the echoes that return from the bottom of 
the ocean, can now chart the profile of the ocean bed. 
A U. S. destroyer recently charted the bed of the At- 
lantic Ocean form Newport, R, I., to Gibraltar. Near 
the Azores a remarkable rise in the floor of the ocean 
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was discovered. This may be the lost continent of 
Atlantis which figures so much in legendary history. 
As a general rule the ocean bed near the coast dips 
down practically in a straight line to a depth of 16,500 
feet. An idea of the tremendous pressure of water 
at great depths may be gained from the fact that when 
a piece of wood is weighted and lowered to a depth, 
then pulled up again, it will no longer float. 

—Did you eat your annual half bushel of peanuts? 
That is the average per capita consumption in one 
form or another as a result of the lowly peanut’s 
graduation from the circus tent. Almost overnight it 
became one of America’s great food products in the 
form of butter, milk, oil,—145 useful products now to 
its credit. 

—tThe paper wheel as a car wheel has been tried and 
found wanting. It consisted of pressed strawboard, 
incased in a steel tire. ‘There was a time when every 
Pullman car was equipped with such a wheel. Now 
it is only a memory. It flattened slightly whenever 
the car remained stationary for a considerable time. 

—Spirits that try for the $5000 prize offered to 
them if they prove their existence, have not succeeded. 
The first test took place in the office of the Scientific 
American. But unknown to the medium, delicate elec- 
tric contacts placed under the chair showed that the 
medium left the chair whenever the ‘spirits’ appeared 
in the room. A stop watch and a dictaphone helped 
show just when and whence the ‘spirit voice’ came. 
The alleged spirit manifestations were shown to be 
trickery and deceit. Harry Houdini, noted magician 
and one of the observers, said: “I never saw such 
akward work in my life.” In France a nine-year old boy 
with the reputation of a medium, had the ‘spirits’ to 
ring a bell under the couch on which he lay. All went 
well, until an observer, unnoticed, smeered some black 
paint on the bell. When Pierrot Mascaras, the medium, 
awoke from his trance, his hands were found stained 
with the paint! Not long ago spooks began wrecking 
the farmhouse of Joseph Scrimshaw in the village of 
Gorefield, England. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle declared 
the case was one of the many unexplained spirit 
pranks. But later all was found to be trickery, in which 
the daughter of the family played the leading part. 
Fourteen cats were employed to add to the weird effect. 

Rev. COLUMBAN THuItIs, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—Henry Ford, the well-known manufacturer of the 
“tin lizzie,” is reputed to be worth $550,000,000. This 
places him at the head of the world’s ten richest men. 
John D. Rockefeller, who has only $500,000,000, now 
plays second fiddle. 

—Going to Rome by aeroplane for the ad limina 
visit may be one of the possibilities of the near future. 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Mikas, Bishop of Sgomblathely, Hungary, 
crossed over the Alps to Rome by the air route. The 
Holy Father was much interested in the account of 
the trip. : 

—By the express desire of the Holy See a new school 
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of canon law will be opened at the Catholic University 
this fall. The purpose of the school is to train priests 
to assist their bishops in the official administrative 
work of their dioceses. . 

—At Maryknoll, N. Y., eight members of the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society were ordained to the priest- 
hood in June. Fourteen others received the subdi- 
aconate and minor orders were conferred upon fourteen. 

—On June 13 Sister M. Shepperson, a Sister of 
Mercy, received from the University of Pittsburgh the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

—Rev. Joseph John, colored, a native of Trinidad, 
was ordained to the priesthood on June 17. Father 
John will labor among the people of his race on the 
Georgia missions. 

—The New Orleans Council of the Knights of 
Columbus recently went out to Carville to give a band 
concert and vaudeville show at the Leper Home, which 
is served by the Sisters of Charity. 

—The Holy Father has directed that henceforward 
every year in June a day be set aside in all the churches 
of the diocese of Rome for special services and prayers 
for vocations to the ecclesiastical life. The whole world 
will do well to imitate this example. 

—At the celebration of his first Mass in June at 
Washington, D. C., Rev. Ambrose Smith, O. P., had 
three of his brothers with him at the altar. Rev. 
Ignatius Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., was deacon, Rev. 
Innocent Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., was subdeacon, while 
John Chrysostom Smith, O. P., a student of philosophy, 
also served. Mr. and Mrs. Michael Smith, of Newark, 
N. J., the happy parents, had the rare privilege of 
seeing their four Dominican sons at the altar. 

—While the superiority of. the Catholic school may 
not be acknowledged generally outside the Church, the 
fact is that most of the competitive prizes are carried 
off by the pupils of the Catholic schools. In a recent 
essay contest at Washington, Indiana, every one of the 
prizes was captured by the pupils of St. Simon’s Cath- 
olic High School. Similar victories are won in all 
sections of the country. Like conditions prevail in 
other lands too. In Madras, India, recently, in an 
examination for government scholarships, every schol- 
arship was won by students of the Catholic private 
schools. We make note of this not to be boasting but 
merely to impress upon the minds of Catholic parents 
and guardians that the Catholic parochial school, high 
school, and college, is the proper place for their chil- 
dren. 

—The Towner-Sterling Educational Bill is being 
agitated again. Every loyal American should oppose 
this measure with might and main, for it is subversive 
of American principles. 

—tThe Convention of the Catholic Press Association 
occurred on June 29 and 30 at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The sessions of the convention, which was well attended, 
were conducted in a business-like manner and good re- 
sults are sure to follow. The papers read and dis- 
cussions held were all to the point and should prove 
valuable to those who attended. 
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—At St. Francis Xavier Church, New York City, 
on June 1, occurred the farewell ceremoy of twenty- 
one Jesuits who were leaving for distant mission fields. 
Seventeen were destined for the Philippines and four 
for Jamaica in the British West Indies. 

—Rev. Forest McGee, O. F. M., who so ably edited 
the St. Anthony Messenger for some years past, has, 
according to report, laid down the quill to take up 
pastoral duties at Holy Family Church, Oldenburg, 
Indiana. Rev. Roman Kramer, O. F. M., up to the 
present business manager of the Messenger, has been 
appointed to the pastorate of St. George’s Church, 
Cincinnati. The new editor is Rev. Alfred Herman, 
0. F. M., who edited the Wichita Advance under the 
late Bishop Hennessy. Father Michael, 0. F. M., 
succeeds Father Roman as business manager. 


Benedictine Chronicle 
Rev. Dom ADELARD BOUVILLIERS, O. S. B. 


ENGLAND:—The Editor of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Rev. C. 
H. Robinson, D. D., has given us a second biography 
of Benedictine Missionaries, that of St. Willibrord 
(657-739), written by Rev. Alexander Greive of 
Glasgow. The series, entitled “Lives of Early and 
Medieval Missionaries,” is designed for the inclusion 
of the best known pioneer missionaries who have la- 
bored to convert Europe to Christianity between the 
fourth and twelfth centuries. The present life of St. 
Willibrord, first Bishop of Utrecht, the English mis- 
sionary to Holland and Frisia, contains also a trans- 
lation of the Latin life in prose of the same, written 
by Alcuin (735-804), the great master-teacher at the 
Cathedral School of York. 

—‘Anschar, the Apostle of the North” (801-865), 
by Ch. H. Robinson, D. D. St. Anschar was a Bene- 
dictine monk from the Abbey of Corbey, on the Weser 
River in the diocese of Paderborn, Westphalia, which 
abbey is still in existence and serves as episcopal 
cathedral and Seminary. It was founded in 816 by 
St. Adelhard (753-826). Amschar was in charge of 
the monastic school attached to Corbey. It was under 
Abbot Wala of Corbey, brother and successor of St. 
Adelhard, that Anschar’s reputation of teacher and 
preacher prompted the Emperor Ludwig to ask him 
to go with the King of Denmark in order to preach 
the gospel to the Swedes of the North and the Goths 
of the South. He was aided in his tasks of evangeli- 
zation by other Benedictine monks, notably Autbert, 
Harald, Gislama, the latter undertaking in 829 the 
mission to Sweden. St. Anschar died as Archbishop 
of Bremen in 865. His successor and disciple Rimbert 
wrote his life, which writings being lost for 500 years 
were fortunately discovered by Philip Cesar in the 
middle of the 17th century. C. H. Robinson’s biog- 
raphy is.written from a modern critical standpoint 
and supplemented by information derived from twenty- 
five bibliographical sources. It is a life story admirably 
told and makes an inspiring little volume. 
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—“The Benedictine Order,” by Cardinal Newman, 
prefaced by Dom Norbert Birt, O. S. B. (1860—1919), 
Catholic Truth Society 157 pages. This most interest- 
ing little volume contains two essays written by the 
Cardinal’s matchless pen. They appeared in Atlantis 
in 1858 and 1859, entitled: “The Mission of the Bene- 
dictine Schools,” and “The Benedictine Centuries.” 
Newman compares St. Benedict to Abraham as the 
father of many nations and assigns for his discriminat- 
ing badge, “the Poetical,” to St. Dominic, “the Scien- 
tific,” and to St. Ignatius, “the Practical and Useful.” 
In quoting the biography of St. Maurus he wrote, “that 
the object, life and reward of Benedictine monachism 
is the ‘summa quies,’ (the most perfect quietness), the 
absence of al] excitement, sensible and intellectual, and 
the vision of eternity.” Thus, he concludes, the mo- 
nastic state is the most poetical of religious disciplines. 
Elsewhere he writes so succinctly: “There have been 
great Religious Orders since, whose atmosphere has 
been conflict and who have thrived in smiting or in 
being smitten. It has been their high calling; it has 
been their peculiar meritorious service; but, as for the 
Benedictine, the very air he breathes in peace.” 

—The late Abbot of Maredsous, widely known and 
loved by Catholic readers, has bequeathed to them a 
trilogy, which is a resumé of his teachings: (1) “Christ, 
the Life of the Soul”; (2) “Christ in His Mysteries”; 
(8) “Christ, the Ideal of the Monk.” Dom Columba 
Marmion (1858—1923) was a theologian who became 
a Benedictine many years after teaching theology and 
accumulation of experience in the ministry of souls in 
Dublin. He had found the Benedictine life not only 
a means to satisfy his aspirations to perfection but 
also a complete conception of the ideal Christian and 
monk. His works have attained great success, reach- 
ing many editions and being translated into four dif- 
ferent languages. 

Braziu:—A remarkable growth has ensued in the 
Brazilian Congregation of the Order of St. Benedict. 
[In 1581, the third general chapter of the Portuguese 
Benedictines, at the petition of a deputation of citizens 
of Bahia sent Dom Antonio Ventura, O. S. B., to found 
the first monastery of our order in the Church of 
Bahia, given by the Governor of that city. The Bra- 
zilian branch of our order developed with the spirit 
of their founder and progressed rapidly, but in 1833, 
the chronicles state that the order in Brazil “was de- 
cadent, agonizing, and moribund.” The monasteries 
had but 52 monks, mostly old and invalids. Futhermore, 
in 1853, de Arranjé, Minister of Justice, intimated 
that the will of his imperial master was “that no more 
novices should be admitted into the monasteries.” The 
extinction of our venerable order seemed all but in- 
evitable. The year 1889 witnessed the fall of the Em- 
pire of Brazil and the substitution of a republican con- 
stitution. The Abbot General applied to Leo XIII for 
aid, as, at this time the monasteries comprised little 
more than a dozen members of whom no less than eight 
were abbots, old of seventy, keeping watch, each 

(Continued on page 128) 
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AGNES BROWN HERING 


Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—I am wondering 

what you are doing, all of you, and how you are 

spending your vacation. In another month you 
will be back in school busy with books, and the happy 
summer time will be a thing of the past. I trust that 
you are enjoying the summer, and that you are spend- 
ing it pleasantly and profitably. I want to tell you 
about the chains of St. Peter which feast is observed 
on the first of August. 

As you know, St. Peter was the prince of the Apos- 
tles, the chief pastor of all the Christians. Herod 
Agrippa, king of the Jews, in order to gain the affec- 
tion and applause of his people, caused St. Peter to 
be thrown into prison. The whole church at Jerusalem 
prayed to God for the deliverance of its chief pastor, 
and this is how God answered their prayers. 

The king used every precaution to prevent the escape 
of the prisoner. He was guarded by sixteen soldiers, 
two in the same dungeon with him and two at the gate. 
He was fastened to the ground by two chains and slept 
between two soldiers. ‘ 

In the middle of the night a bright light shone in 
the prison, and an angel striking him on the side, 
awakened him out of his sleep. He was told to arise in- 
stantly and dress and follow the angel. The chains 
dropped from him, and following the angel past the 
guards, he went through the iron gate into the city 
The angel then disappeared and left St. Peter to find 
his own way. He went directly to the house of Mary 
the Mother of John. When those who were assembled 
inside heard who was at the door, and learned of his 
miraculous escape, they wondered greatly. 

This miracle reminds us of the divine promise, 
“If two of you shall consent upon earth concerning 
anything whatsoever they shall ask, it shall be done 
to them by My Father Who is in heaven.” This surely 
ought to convince each of us that we should pray in 
all our difficulties, remembering the promise of Our 
Blessed Lord, “Whatsoever you ask the 
in My name, it shall be given unto you.” 


Father 


The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin on August 
15th is the greatest of all the festivals which the Church 
celebrates in honor of Our Blessed Mother. On this 
day we thank God for having taken her, body and soul, 
into the delights and joys of heaven. There she is 
waiting and praying for us. 

Binkie 
Last Sunday when I sat all dressed 
With mother in my very best, 
I heard a funny sound I knew— 
And there was Binkie in our pew! 
He put his paws up on my knee, 
And wagged his tail, and looked at me. 
And mother dear got very pink 
And said, “I don’t know what to think!” 
And Deacon Jones came squeaking by 
Upon his tiptoes—just as sly! 
(He’s got a great big purple nose 
And right in sermon time, he blows!) 


He grabbed up Binkie awful hard 

And kicked him out into the yard. 

Poor Binkie made a yelping sound, 

And everybody looked around. 

I had to stand with all the rest, 

And sing, “With milk and honey blest—” 

But oh, my heart was black and bad, 

And all the angels knew I had 

A wicked feeling in my bones, 

And pleasant hate for Deacon Jones! 
Carol Haynes, in Harper’s Magazine. 


Finding Mother 


_It was all strange and sudden. First her father 
died, then followed her mother. Although Mollie Ryan 
was only five, she had never forgotten how her dyi 
mother had folded her in her arms and cried, “O 
send someone to be a mother to my little one!” 

After the death of her mother, the child was taken 
to the home of Mrs. Thompson one of the neighbors. 
Soon she heard strange talk of an almshouse, where 
she was to be sent shortly. Now Mollie did not know 
what an almshouse was but somehow it did not sound 
inviting. 

“TI would rather go to my mother,” she cried. “They 
tell me she has gone to God’s house and we will go 
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find her, won’t we, Tootsie?” addressing her rag doll. 
Stealing —_ out of the house towards evening 


one day in late September as it began to grow dark, 
she took her doll in.her arms and hurried along far 
from the dreadful people that talked about the alms- 
house. 

On and on she walked until finally an old lady with 
a market basket on her arm was attracted by Mollie’s 
shabby clothing. “My poor child,” she said, stopping the 
little girl, “where is your mother?” 

Mollie, looking up, answered, “She has gone to God’s 
house.” The child told the lady she was trying to find 
God’s house and asked her if she knew where it was. 
The kind woman told her it was on the next block 
and she would know it by the large cross on the top. 
Then with a smile on her face the lady went her way. 

Guided by the large cross, the child soon found her- 
self at a beautiful Church. It took much energy to 
open the door but she finally got it open and went in. 
It was so different from anything she had ever seen. 
The large stained-glass windows and the meek-eyed 
saints all looking down appealed to her. 

She knelt down and prayed, “O God, I want my 
mother.” Having been there for a long time, the child 
arose and went to the statue of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. After a short while she cried, “I have found 
my Mother,” and then fell asleep. 

An hour later as the Sisters filled the Church for 
Vespers, they found the child still sleeping. She was 
carried from the Church to the Convent where she 
was given food and shelter. In the morning when she 
awoke she was questioned as to where her parents 
were. She told them they had gone to God’s house 
and that she was alone in the world. 

The Sisters, after an inquiry, found that the child 
had no parents. They then decided to keep her in the 
Convent. She received a good education and later 
became a Nun. She always regarded the Blessed 
Virgin as her Mother. 

BEATRICE SCANLON 


Did You Ever See 


A sword fish or a stone fence? 

A horse fiddle or a pig iron? 

A bottle fly or a bed spring? 

A tomato row or pot roast? 

A star fish or a rat-tail file? 

A clock spring or a cow slip? 

A band box or a cat nip? 

A barn dance or a chimney sweep? 

And did you ever hear— 

The shoe blow its horn? 

A harebell ring or 

A cough drop 

A pillow tick, or a 

Tree top hum? 

And did you ever see— 

A board walk or a mill race? 

Butterfly and the dish mop? 

A hill farm and a hill mop its brow? 

A tree spin its top or a bee chew its gum? 
Corn prick up its ears or a potato wipe its eyes? 
A clock wring its hands or a table cross its legs? 
A man pull up the lake or a cat take up a tree? 


The Comet 


“The Comet! He is on his way, 
And singing as he flies; 

The whizzing planets shrink before 
The specter of the skies. 


“Ah! well may regal orbs turn blue, 
And satellites turn pale: 
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Ten million cubic miles of head, 
Ten billions leagues of tail! 


“And what would happen to the land, 
And how would look the sea, 

If in the bearded devil’s path 
Our earth should chance to be?” 


What is this monster, called a comet, of which the 
poet sings? In order to explain, it is necessary to go 
into a somewhat lengthy discussion. To begin with, 
let me say that it is a heavenly body distinguished from 
other heavenly bodies, with which we are more or 
less familiar, by the apparently irregular character 
of its visit to our sky, its wandering course, and its 
extraordinary and evil aspect when visible to the naked 
eye. Comets are generally visible for only two or 
three weeks, or, at most, for only two or three months. 
They slowly fade away and disappear from view. In 
this respect they differ from stars and planets, and 
for this reason they were formerly arded as super- 
natural visitors sent to warn mankind of approaching 
calamities. Modern science has removed every cause 
of alarm, however, by showing that the motions of 
comets, notwithstanding their seemingly changeable 
character, are due to the law of gravitation. Ever since 
the beginning of recorded history, comets have appeared 
at intervals of a few years. Roughly speaking, their 
number has generally — between fifteen and thirty 
in a century. Only a very few have been so bright as 
= excite universal attention and give rise to widespread 

rm. 

The telescope has done much to enlighten mankind 
in regard to comets and to dispel the fear which for- 
merly attended their appearance. It has been found, 
by use of the telescope, that comets, invisible to the eye, 
are almost constantly visiting our planet and that one 
at least, is in reach of a large telescope, and that some- 
times two or three may be seen on a single evening. 
It will be seen that comets are of two classes: bright 
ones visible to the naked eye, and telescopic comets, 
visible only by the aid of the telescope. 

To the question, “What is a comet?” science has 
not been able to give a definite and satisfactory answer. 
It is supposed to be composed of some form of gas 
containing carbon and hydrogen. It is difficult to 
explain, however, how a gas could be so luminous as 
to shine by its own light in the heavenly space so far 
from the sun. 

The most curious feature of a comet is its tail. This 
tail is not an appendage which the comet carries as 
an animal carries its tail, but it is rather in the nature 
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of a stream of vapor which the comet is constantly 
sending off as it approaches the sun. Through some 
agency not yet fully determined, but probably due to 
magnetic or electric repulsion, this stream of vapor 
constantly rising from the comet, is repelled by the sun, 
and is thus driven off into space. The result is that 
every comet, which has a tail, is constantly losing 
a part of its substance, and must, in the course of 
time, slowly evaporate. It is a curious fact that some 
comets appear to evaporate much less than others. This 
fact suggests the very natural conclusion that a comet 
is a combination of substances which are readily 
vaporizable. A comet consists of three parts: it has 
a central or star-like nucleus a cloudy or foggy ap- 
* around this nucleus called the coma, and the 
tail. 
Comets are to be regarded as belonging to our solar 
system. It was formerly supposed that they were 
visitors from the far-off wilds of space, or visitors from 
other stars. Investigations have proved that comets 
move in an orbit, and the old theory is laid aside to 
be forgotten. 

As long ago as 1682, Halley had discovered much in- 
teresting and valuable information in regard to comets. 
He proved that the bright comet visible that year had 
returned at fairly regular intervals of from 75 to 77 
years for many centuries. The correctness of this 
conclusion was shown by the return of the comet in 
1759, and its return again in 1835. It returned again 
in 1910 and could be very plainly seen. Although I 
knew there was nothing to fear, yet I felt a sort of 
uneasiness at its appearance. However, it came and 
went without doing any harm to anyone, as is the 
case with the appearance of all comets. 

A remarkable fact concerning comets, which has 
recently become evident, is that they are so thin and 
flimsy that their parts scatter like a puff of smoke. 
In consequence of this they gradually become fainter 
and are less brilliant at successive revolutions. This 
has been found to be true of even Halley’s comet. 
Several centuries ago this comet was described as of 
enormous size with a tail extending over a large portion 
of the heavens. When it ——— again in 1835, it 
was a much less conspicuous object. 

In conclusion I will say that, although the origin of 
comets is not clearly understood, much light has been 
thrown upon the subject in recent years. The old 
theory that they were of evil portent has been entirely 
exploded, but by the use of the telescope scientists are 
becoming better informed each day. The theory now 
is that they are composed of gaseous substances, and 
that they belong to our solar system, each revolving 
in a fixed orbit. They are peculiarly interesting to 
study about, although dreams of them may be filled 
with foreboding of evil. To such as may be troubled 
by such dreams as visited the poet, I would say in his 
words, “Spare, spare, oh spare thine evening meal, 
and sweet shall be thy sleep.” A. ¥. 


The Boy, God Bless Him! 


When you hear a fearful racket, 

Like a miniature cyclone, 

With some sounds so strange that surely 
Their like was never known. 

While the mother listens calmly, 

Even with a smiling face, 

You may know that it is nothing 

But the boy about the place. 


When there’s famine in the cupboard, 
And the milk-pail soon runs dry, 
And you can’t keep pies or cookies, 
No matter how you try, 

When you vainly seek for apples 
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That have gone and left no trace, 
Hard times is not the trouble— 
There’s a boy about the place. 


When there’s sawdust on the carpet, 
And some shavings on the beds, 

When the rugs are tossed in corners, 
And your chairs stand on their heads; 
While, if a tool you’re needing, you 

All ’round the house must race, 

You may know he’s making something— 
Is the boy about the place. 


When the house is full of sunshine 

On the darkest kind of day, 

And you have to laugh at seeing 

Some outlandish, boyish play; 

And when eyes so bright and loving 
Oft are raised to meet your face, 

You will pray, I know, “God bless him, 
Bless our boy about the place.” 


Motto for a Home 


“This home is dedicated to good will. It grew out 
of love. The two heads of the household were called 
together by a power higher than they. To its decree 
they are obedient. Every tone of the voice, every 
thought of their being, is subdued to that service. 
They desire to be worthy of their high calling, as min- 
isters of that grace. They know their peace will go un- 
broken only for a little time. And often they suspect 
that the time will be more short even than their anxious 
hope. They cannot permit so much as one hour of 
that brief unity to be touched by scorn or malice. The 
world’s judgments have lost their sting inside this door. 
Those who come seeking to continue the harmony 
which these two have won are ever welcome. The rich 
are welcome, so they come simply. The poor are wel- 
come, for they have already learned friendliness through 
buffeting. Youth is welcome, for it brings the joy which 
these two would learn. Age is welcome, for it will teach 
them tenderness.” 


What Else to Teach 


What else to teach the boy who holds your hand 
And looks to you with trusting in his eyes— 
You, who to him are wisest of the wise— 
Than first to love and serve his native land; 
To cling to honor always and to stand 
Above the lure of any golden prize; 
To choose to lose than win by cheats and lies; 
To build his fame on rock and not on sand; 
To fight a fair fight bravely, but to be 
Content when he has done the hest he can; 
To keep his spirit fit for God to see, 
As true and white as when the joust began; 
If strength shall fail, to miss the victory 
But from the field to come no less a man? 
Edgar A. Guest. 


Letter Box 


What has happened to the Cornerites? Where are 
the letters for the August GRAIL? Have they been 
sidetracked, or did they fail to materialize? The editor 
hopes you will do better for the September issue. 


Bessie Spain, New Haven, Kentucky, wishes to cor- 
respond with Mary Werners and with Mildred Her- 
berger. She is eleven years old and is in the sixth 
grade. She goes to St. Catherine’s church. Her pas- 
tor’s name is Rev. W. P. Hogarty. 

Maud Brown, Elizabethtown, Kentucky, is fourteen 
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years old. She has been reading the Corner, likes it 


very much, and wishes 
Southern States. 

Katy Spiess, 1041 So. Westlake Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif., enjoys THE GRAIL very much, and always turns 
to the Corner first. She says she has a hobby: She 
quotes Oliver Wendell Holmes thus, “It is faith in some- 
thing and enthusiasm for something that makes life 
worth looking at. Keep a hobby and ride it with enthu- 
siasm. It will keep you out of mischief to say the 
least; it will keep you cheerful. Here as in all things 
you can apply the Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam.” 

Her hobby consists in collecting scenic post cards. 
She wishes cards from every city in the United States 
and in Canada, and Mexico, as well as from foreign 
countries. She will answer every card with one from 
California. 

Catherine Chase, 1605 Ia. Ave., Lakeland Fla., wishes 
to join the Corner. She is in the seventh grade and 
will soon be 12 years old. She doesn’t know what snow 
is like, for she lives in Florida where there is always 
summer. 

Betty Hardy and Gladys Johnson, Outlook Sanitarium, 
Urbana, IIl., wish to hear from boys and girls to help 
them pass away the time. They are in a tuberculosis 
sanatarium. 


corespondents from the 


Exchange Smiles 


Mary Lee’s mother was entertaining the pastor of 
their church at afternoon tea. The small girl was 
allowed to be present on the condition that she speak 
reverently and not do anything to shock the minister. 
After the tea was served, both hostess and guest were 
absorbed in conversation and forgot the hungry little 
girl sitting nearby. Mary Lée patiently waited with 
her mother’s last words, “speak reverently,” running 
through her head. At last she said desperately, 

“For God’s sake, pass the bread and butter.” 


“Now, boys,” said the schoolmaster, “I want you to 
bear in mind that the word ‘stan’ at the end of a word 
means ‘the place of.’ Thus we have Afghanistan—the 
place of the Afghans; also Hindustan—the place of the 
Hindus. -Can anyone give me another example?” 

Nobody appeared very anxious to do so, until Johnny 
Snaggs, the joy of his mother and the terror of the 
cats, said proudly: “Yes sir, I can. Umbrellastan— 
the place for umbrellas.” 


“My son,” said the elderly millionaire at the close 
of a heart-to-heart talk on the subject of extravagance, 
“when I was your age I carried water for a gang of 
section hands.” . 

“Fine for you, dad!” answered the gilded youth. 
“I am proud of you. If it hadn’t been for your pluck 
and perseverance I might have had to do something 
of the sort myself.” 


Little Willie had a goat presented to him as a 
birthday present. One day, however, he came in crying 
and rubbing several bumps caused by a series of “butts” 
administered by his pet. 

“Well, Willie,” said his mother, “what did you do 
when the goat knocked you down?” 

“I didn’t do nothing,” answered the little boy; 
“I was getting up all the time.” 


“Isabel,” said mother, as she summoned her youngest 
into her presence, “has your brother Willie come home 
from school?” 

“I think so, mother,” answered Isabel. “The cat 
is hiding in the woodshed.” 
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Auntie felt called upon to chide Annie for getting 
wet so often. One day mother and auntie were sitting 
by the dining table talking of Annie’s still being out 
when it was beginning to rain. Just then they heard 
the kitchen door open softly. 

“Who has wet feet now?” cried auntie. 

An ominous stillness for the space of three seconds, 
then a gruff voice replied: 

“The iceman.” 


Granny (who doesn’t like modern manners)—You 
girls are so useless nowadays. Why, I believe you 
don’t know what needles are for! 

The youngest — What a dear old granny you are! 
Why, they are to make the gramophone play, of course. 
Say this Quickly 

Betty Botter bought some butter. 

“But,” she said, “this butter’s bitter: 
If I put it in my batter, 

It will make my batter bitter. 

But if a bit of better butter 

Will but make my batter better.” 

So she bought a bit ’o butter 

Better than the bitter butter, 

And made her bitter batter better. 
So ’twas better Betty Botter 

Bought a bit of better butter. 


Benedictine Chronicle 
(Continued from page 119) 


in his own minster. In time, the Republic of Brazil 
would step in and at the death of each abbot would 
appropriate his abbey! Leo XIII requested Arch-Abbot 
Wolter of the Congregation of Beuron in Hohenzollern 
to send volunteers to Brazil. The Beuronese. Benedic- 
tines arrived in 1895, taking possession of the beautiful 
but abandoned monastery of Olinda. Under the able 
leadership of Bishop Gerard Von Coloén, O. S. B., 
Abbot of St. Andrew’s, Bruges, Belgium, the order 
rapidly spread and increased. The old Brazilian Con- 
gregation was reestablished and it now consists of 
six abbeys, comprising 155 monks, ef which number 
85 are priests, 3 colleges, instructing 1,360 students, 
and 11 parishes, numbering 24,800 souls. The 
Benedictine nuns have one Abbey in Brazil, St. 
Paul. It was founded in 1911 by the Congregation 
of St. Ottilere from Munich. Lady Abbess, Gertrude 
de Silva Prado, O. S. B., presides over 24 nuns, the 
teaching staff of 400 young ladies of the Abbey College 
of St. Paolo. 

ITALY:—Cardinal Gasquet, O. S. B., President of 
the Pontifical Commission for the Revision of the 
Vulgate, has brought forward the publication of a 
most important work entitled, “Mémoir sur |’ Etab- 
lissement du Texte de la Vulgate,” which is really an 
introduction to the edition of the text, Dom Henri 
Quentin, O. S. B., a monk of Solesmes, is the author. 
He traces the history of the various editions of the 
Vulgate from the first printed copies down to the time 
of Pope Clement VIII. This is followed by an expla- 
nation of the method of classifying manuscripts and 
he applies his method to the manuscripts of the Octo- 
teuch. The result is a genealogy of these manuscripts 
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from which Dom Quentin draws rules for the establish- 
ment of the text. The volume is illustrated and con- 
tains specimens of the principal codices of the Vulgate. 
This work is of great importance and will no doubt 
attract the careful attention of theologians and critics. 
This Pontifical Commission consists of only thirteen 
Benedictines from renowned European Abbeys. 


NEw YorRK:—Dom Adelbert Gresnicht, O. S. B., of 
Maredsous Abbey, one of the three artists of the 
“Beuronkunst” of Beuron Abbey, came to this country 
from Brazil last October. He undertook to paint 
tableaux for St. Anselm’s Church, Bronx, New York 
City, and now has to return to his home in Belgium 
due to the serious illness of his mother. St. Anselm’s 
Parish was founded by Abbot Alexius Edelbrock, 
O. S. B., (1843—1908) in 1889. It is a dependency 
of St. John’s Abbey, Minnesota. Prior Bernard Ke- 
venhoerster, O. S. B., has built a magnificent church 
of Byzantine style, the interior decorations of which 
will be completed by Dom Adelbert Gresnicht on his 
return. St. John’s Abbey has another parish in New 
York, St. Benedict’s in Throgg’s Neck, ministered by 
Rev. Louis Traufler, O. S. B. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—We are now in the sweltering heat of midsummer 
and the peaceful quiet of vacation is upon us. The 
blackberry harvest is in full swing. As usual necessary 
repairs and improvements are being made. A filtering 
system has been installed so as to purify the water that 
is pumped from the Anderson into the large reenforced 
concrete tank of more than half a million gallon capac- 
ity. Steps of Bedford stone, leading up to the 
entrance of the new seminary, are now being laid. The 
steam heating plant is to receive an additional boiler 
so as to increase the heating capacity when cold 
weather comes. 

—Father Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., one of our 
veteran Indian missioners among the Sioux Indians 
of North Dakota, was in our midst for a brief visit 
at the end of June. He came in quest of another 
colaborer in the arduous missions of the North. Father 
Jerome, who has spent the greater part of his fifty 
years in the priesthood among the Sioux, where Father 
Ambrose is stationed, is now incapacitated for the 
labors of the mission. Another missionary is needed, 
but we have none to send. Possibly some of our readers 
could recommend capable young men who would like 
to consecrate their powers to God in the community 
and thus help to supply the need at home and in the 
mission field. The harvest is white and the laborers 
are few. 

—Father Benedict and August Ringemann repre- 
sented THE GRAIL at the annual convention of the 
Catholic Press Association, which met at Indianapolis 
on June 29 and 30. 


—lIn the belief that a stitch in time saves nine, 
Brother Placidus, one of our printers, went to St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary, Louisville, for a remodelling of the 
department of the interior. We hope that the stitches 
may not prove intolerable and that the good Brother 
may soon be back with us. 


—Father Hilary is enjoying the summer school at 
Notre Dame University, if we may judge from letters. 
Thirty Benedictine priests are in attendance and twelve 
daughters of St. Scholastica. 
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—Rev. Leander M. Roth, pastor of St. Thomas 
Church, New Orleans, an alumnus of our seminary in 
the 80’s, was here for a short visit on July 10. 

—The Benedictine Educational Association met in 
annual convention at Conception, Missouri, at the end 
of July. Fathers Dominic and Albert went to represent 
St. Meinrad. 


—Brother Aloysius, who still takes his daily jaunt 
to Ferdinand, and who has been our faithful teamster 
for the greater part of his monastic life, though he 
now “drives” a “coop” when the roads permit, cele- 
brated the golden jubilee of his profession on the feast 
of Our Lady of Einsiedeln, which falls on July 16. 
After solemn High Mass there was renewal of the vows 
and Benediction. The noonday meal was interspersed 
with festive song as was also a light lunch that was 
served in the afternoon. Ad multos annos! 

—Our new highway is moving right along. Sections 
A and D will soon be under construction and the 
contracts for sections B and C will soon be let. All 
things being favorable, before winter sets in the entire 
stretch of road will be graded to Leavenworth, about 
midway between St. Meinrad and New Albany. Leav- 
enworth and New Albany have been connected by 
an improved highway for some time. 


Book Notices 


THE BENEDICTINES. By Dom Bruno Destrée. 
Translated by a Benedictine of Princethorpe Priory, 
Warwickshire. With a Preface by Dom Bede Camm, 
O. S. B. Price $1.75. Burns Oates and Washbourne 
Limited, 28 Orchard St. W. I. London, or Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

Here is a book that will undoubtedly be found very 
interesting. It is a history — a Benedictine history, 
which gives a most satisfactory and enlightening com 
pendium of the whole activity and significance of the 
Benedictine Order from the time of its birth in the 
fifth century down to the latest developments of the 
present day. 

The great men of the Benedictine Order stand out 
in history like huge statues lining the Hall of Fame, 
and to read of their ideals and achievements is not 
only instructive but also edifying in the highest degree. 
To say nothing of St. Benedict ‘himself (whom even 
Elbert Hubbard included in his “Little Journeys to the 
Home of the Great”) we have a St. Gregory the Great, 
the savior of the infant Church; a St. Augustine of 
England, the converter of the ‘Anglo-Saxons; a St. 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany; a St. Bernard, the 
master mystic and light of the Middle Ages. 

A specially valuable portion of the contents is the 
exact and reliable information given regarding the 
fifteen congregations which at present comprise the 
whole Benedictine Order as such. Readers of THE 
GRAIL ought to be interested in knowing something of 
the Benedictines; and this is just the book for the 
purpose, small but complete. 

Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 


In “The Catholic Press Directory,” the first edition 
of which has just been placed on the market, we have 
reliable information concerning each of the 251,Catholie 
papers and periodicals listed. The name and place of 
publication are given, the language — if foreign, 
circulation, price per year, price for advertising, etc. 
The combined circulation of these publications is 6,379, 
677. Through the painstaking efforts of Mr. J. H 
Meier, 64 West Randolph Street, Chicago, from whom 
copies may be obtained at $1.00 each, the Catholie 
Press Directory has become a reality. 
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In vain you will build 
churches, give missions, 
found schools — all ef- 
forts will be futile if 
you are not able to 
wield the defensive and 
offensive weapon of a 
loyal and sincere Cath- 
olic Press. Pius X. 


A Catholic paper in 
a parish is a perpetual 
mission. Leo XIII. 


Donations last month 



















In an age of speciali- 
zation when every 
branch of knowledge 
and endeavor has a 
literature of its own, it 
is indispensable that 
religion should use this 
modern vehicle of in- 
telligence (The Press) 
to spread the truth, to 
check and to crush that 
which is false and im- 
moral. Bishop Char- 
trand. 
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$133.20. $40.70 
Idaho Arizona California Connecticut Delaware Maryland | Maine 
1.00 29.69 15.50 18.50 
Washington Nevada District of Col. New Hamps. New Jersey New York 
8.50 5.00 44.75 205.85 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island Virginia West Virginia Vermont 
61.50 12.25 1.00 1.00 
Colorado Kansas Montana Nebraska North Dakota | South Dakota 
4.00 9.00 1.00 1.00 
Utah Wyoming Alabama Arkansas Florida Georgia Texas 
2.00 2.00 
Louisiana ~6NCarolina S. Carolina New Mexico | Tennessee Mississippi 
8.20 1.00 
Ohio Illinois Indiana Kentucky Michigan Missouri Iowa 
118.10 62.25 1092.48 23.50 27.50 22.00 3.00 
Minnesota Wisconsin Massachusetts Oregon Oklahoma Canada 
4.00 41.25 1.50 
— 























To continue the work of publishing THE GRAIL it has become absolutely necessary to provide 
a new and properly arranged building. Since the proceeds of our printing office are devoted to the 
support of poor students preparing for the Holy Priesthood we do not feel justified in appropriating 


any of this money for building purposes. 


We, therefore, offer our friends and benefactors the unique 


opportunity of erecting a Catholic Printing Office—a monument to Religion and Truth, a battle- 


ment of defense against falsehood and error. 
and a little token of appreciation sent to each donor. 
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Address 


BENEDICTINE FATHERS 


St. Meinrad, Indian 


All contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ST. MEINRAD SEMINARY 


[In the 66th Year| St. Meinrad, Indiana_- 1857 - 1923 


S C O P E—The scope of St. Meinrad Seminary is to prepare candidates for Holy 
Orders. Only those students, therefore, are admitted to this Institution who desire 
to study for the Holy Priesthood. 
LOC A TIO N—The Seminary is situated in a healthy, retired, and delight- 
ful spot of Southern Indiana, 15 miles north of the Ohio river. Away from the 
distractions, discomforts, temptations, and other drawbacks of city life, the very 
location offers the fullest advantage for the acquirement of piety and knowledge 
—the indispensable requisites for the Holy Priesthood. , 
F AC ULT Y—tThe Institution is conducted by the Fathers of the Benedictine 
Order, who for the past 66 years have specialized in the work of training young 
men for the reception of Holy Orders. Each member of the faculty is a Priest, 
who devotes his undivided time and attention to the classes and branches assigned 
to him. 
STUDENTS OF THE ORD E R—Students who desire to become Priests 
of the Benedictine Order, and who cannot pay their way through the Seminary, 
will receive their boarc’ ved, and tuition free. 

For cata.ogue or further information, address the President, 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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ESTABLISHED 1889 


JASPER COLLEGE 


JASPER INDIANA 


Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers 
of St. Wleinrad Abbey 





A Catholic Boarding School for young men. 
Individual attention and special care given 
to the building of character in order that 
the young man not only may know his re- 
ligion but also have the moral strength to 
practice it. 








Catholic Bible Stories 


Commissioned by the Board of Education 
of the State of Indiu:a. 

Healthful and retired location in South- 
ern Indiana. 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 


Extensive Campus and Athletic Field. What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
Courses: Academic and Commercial. mas Gift for both young and old than a 
Terms reasonable. copy of = meee illustrated book 
conveying the ideas of the season. 
alog. 
Send for Catalog 237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 


R ° . Be d, 0. Ss. B., 
ev. F meted THE ABBEY PRESS St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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The True History of 
Father John’s Medicine 


One of the most interesting prescription books at the old 
drug store of Carletcn & Hovey in cowl, Mass., is that of the 
year 1855. Under date of June 9th, —_ 
1855, is written the orignal pre- 
scription for Father John's Medi- 
cine. 18 presciption was com- 

nded for the Reverend Father 

ohn O'Brien and was so succes 










trouble, that 
mended the medicine to his 
friends and parishioners. When = 
calling for the medicine at the ¥ 
drug store, the always asked for 
“FatherJohn's" medicine and this 
way the medicine for got its name. 

Father John's Medicine is a 
safe family medicine for colds, 
Coughs and throat troubles. 
t has great value as a tonic 
and body builder, because 
it is all rure, wholesome 
nourishment and does not 
contain alcohol or poi- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Read, Decide, Act! 10 


The next time you arein need of a Tire or Tube, just 
mail us this — and we will convince you that you 
can get gay oF hig! brands of Tires or Tubes 
at our wholesale prices. number,in the upper 
corner of this yd a that 504 of the net prof- 

tfrom every tire sold willbe given towards the cause 
ofthis publication. This exceptional allowance to the 
select ) a gee has met with astonishing approval, 
not only by the publishers, but even more so by many 
customers. This concessionis made possible by our very 
small margin of profit and exceptionally low overhead 
cost on every transaction. 


EE ea Diet dunkkeecaenadandhsewan 


Ws sii tiidclss tec anecanadsekcemeakons 


Techny Automotive Service, Techay Iil. 








Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By THE REv. DOMINIC BARTHEL, O. S. B. 





sonous drugs. 

The bass for Father 
John's Medicine has always 
been the purest cod liver oil, 
scientifically compounded 
} with other ingredients so 
that the rich vitamin content 
is easily taken up even 
by those who are weak and 
run down. 


{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 

1 Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 

{| A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 

{| Recommended by teachers of expression 

Cloth 734 pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage prepaid 
For lot orders, special price. 


Your druggist can get Father John's Medicine for you orcan order 
it direct from Father John’s Med'cine Company, Lowell, Mass. 








The Catholic Girl’s Guide 
By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $1.85 

The author wishes to 
impress upon the young 
girls that virtue and piety 
are not inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of life, that 
they are not incompatible 
with mirth and high 
sport and recreation; in 
fine, with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless a- 
musement. 
















« The Young Man’s Guide 
By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
782 pages; Price $1.85 

“Your new book, ‘The 
Young Man’s Guide’ is one 
of the best books for men 
which I have seen. No 
man, young or old, can 
read it, and not love and 
serve God more earnest- 
ly.” Rt. Rev. Regis Cane- 
vin, Bishop of Pittsburg. 
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THE ABBEY PRESS , THE ABBEY PRESS 


| WHAT’S WRONG With this Dress? 


She didn’t know that her new dress would attract such attention. / 
Any dressmaker should have known how to design a dress that / 
would give her height. Do you know what is wrong? A 


Are Your Dresses Criticized? i 















Are you sure that your own dresses are not as poorly .”, 
designed as this one? Wherever you go, your dresses FRANKLIN 
are watched by both men and women. Are you sure,.® '!NSTITUTE 
they are not being criticized? Are you or is your © Dept. W-684 


A = a a a ———. cy because of ye ge ab 
. poorly design resses? © you know that in / nd me withou 
You Can Design 10 fascinating weeks, you can learn Dress / charge,your big Dress- 
Designing and Making without leaving your own home? Do you know / making Book (copyright- 
that over 16,000 girls and women, 14 or over, have learned, through / ed) containing sample les- 
this system, to make dresses, gowns, coats, etc.? Previous sewing | sons in Dress Designing, Dress 
knowledge is not necessary, if you can read and write. MAIL COU- l Making and Coat Making. 
PON TODAY SURE. You might forget if you put it off, and every | Name ............eeeeees . 
time you buy a new dress you would then regret. SSD wntcudiendeaveiods 





























BARGAIN PRICES DURING AUGUST 
On New 1924 Grail Catholic Art Calendar 





Illustration Shows But 13 of 
the 14 Pages in Miniature. Ac- 
tual Calendar is 9x17 Inches. 





Back Page (not illustrated) 
Gives Rites, Rituals and Prac- 
tices of the Catholic Church 


Buy Your Calendars in August and Save 25% 





1924 Calendar Prices: 40c each, 3 for $1.00. During August, 30c each, 4 for $1.00 


N ORDER to get our orders for The Grail 
Catholic Art Calendar for 1924 during the 
non-rush period and give prompt delivery, 

we have decided to offer our readers the special 
price of 30c each, 4 for $1.00, $2.70 per dozen 
(instead of 40c each, 3 for $1.00, $3.90 per 
dozen) providing the order is received in this 
office before September 30, 1923. 


You may think that it is too early to even 
think of purchasing an article now that you 
are not going to use until next January. It is a 
fact, however, that 75% 0 of the 1924 calendars 
have already been ordered. The wise purchaser 
looks ahead and is never disappointed. 

He buys his coal in April to avoid a coal 
shortage. Buy your 1924 Grail Catholic Art 
Calendarno™ and be sureto get them in plenty 
of time for Christmas delivery. We can ship 
them to you immediately upon receipt of your 
order, as we now have these calendars ready 
for delivery. 


More Than a Quarter Million 
Sold Last Year 


More than a guarter of a million of these cal- 
endars were sold last year. It is the most popu- 
lar and most beauti Catholic calendar 
ever produced. It shows all of the feastdays 
of the Church in large red letters Aced fish 
is imprinted over the black dates on all fast 
days, and on each day is shown the name of 


the Saint to whomehe particular day is dedi- 
cated. The tities of the national holydays 
are also shown in red. n excerpt from the 

ible appears on every date with the exception 
of Sundays, on which the Gospel reference is 
given. On feasts of special Catholic devotion is 
reproduced an appropriate picture for the day. 

The Grail Catholic Art Calendar has fourteen 
pages, size 9x17 inches. Twelve of these pages 
are devoted to the months, on which are repro- 
duced in the four-color process in beautiful 
colors 12 of the most famous religious master- 
pieces in size 4x7. 


The Grail Catholic Art Calendar 
Should Be in Every Home 


The Grail Catholic Art Calendar is an inval- 
uable aid to every Catholic and a necessity in 


Order Your Calendar Now 

Last year we sold more than 6000 Grail Cath- 
olic Art Calendars. This year we have ordered 
1 Calendars, and now have them on hand. 
Immediate shipment will be made upon receipt 
of order. Calendars are mailed in eweng pease 
tubes which may be tucked away in your dresser 
drawer, assuring ireshness and cleanliness for 
Christmass giving. Order now and avoid dis- 
appointment. 


Poor Students Receive All Profit 


All of the profits from the sale of those Ca- 
lendar are devoted to the education of poor 
students preparing for the Holy Priesthood. 
By ¢ urchasing these calendars you kill two birds 
with one stone: You secure for yourself or o' 
your friends a splendid and useful work of art, 
and you assist in the education of many a 
future priest. 





every Catholic home, 
{f- 





every Catholic school- 
room, everywhere that 
our Holy Religion is 
practiced. This calen- 
dar prevents. toa great 
extent, the missing of 
Mass on holydays of 
obligation and on les- 
ser feasts, and has 
been responsible for 
the avoidance of eating 
meat on Days of Ab- 
etinence. 


Enclosed find $ 
dars reproduced 


size 9x17 inches. 








Town and State 


BENEDICTINE FATHERS, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


for which please send me 
in four-color process, containing 14 pages, 








